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Editorial Sidelights 


HAT striking picture of Tulip Hobbema on the front cover was the 

pride of the engraver’s heart. Not often do engravers get subjects 

which please them, but this seemed to fill the bill. We will all admit 

that this beautiful old-rose Tulip, suffused with buff, is attractive even 
when reproduced in black and white. 


Brother Bain attempts to select a good peony list among the things which 
may be had at reasonable prices, and he does this in small space and gives his 
reasons for so doing. 

Gardeners will be interested in “Irises for Special Purposes,” by Robert 
Wayman, in which is discussed the selection of Irises for unusual places in the 
garden and for various types of soil, and different conditions of exposure. 

The Lilies have come to the front in horticulture, and some of the new 
species and varieties which have been introduced of recent years have had much 
to do with this present-day popularity. Mr. Marshall in his “True Garden 
Lilies” makes a very clear-cut and easily-understood appeal to the average 
gardener who wants not only the best in Lilies, but those easy to grow. He 
also tells us how to grow Lilies, and where to plant them. 

The possibility of combining Irises with other garden subjects, and some 
general facts of culture and interesting statements regarding the Iris, are 
told about by Mrs. Pattison this month, as a continuation of her discussion 
in the July issue. 

As a writer who gives a reason for his writing, Dr. McFarland makes his 
reputation good this month in the article “Widening the Rose Horizon.” 
Always practical, yet with considerable theory and considerable vision to gage 
the future, Dr. McFarland is always interesting. 

Readers who are desirous of rambling afield will follow Mrs. Gordon Bice 
in her story of three different Canadian gardens she has visited. 

C. W. Johnson, in spite of the fact that he is slowly recovering from a 
serious operation, has faithfully had in mind that his State Flower articles, 
commenced in the July issue, should be kept up. We have his installment 
on the State Flower of New Hampshire, the old-fashioned Purple Lilac, which 
will appear in the September number. 

The Shasta Daisy in its many forms and features, together with a bit of 
authoritative history regarding this interesting plant and information of 
helpful value to average gardeners, by Professor Newell F. Vanderbilt, will 
prove interesting to Shasta Daisy fanciers. 

Our very brief Bird Department this month holds the Mocking Bird story, 
telling about what this interesting bird has been doing for an extensive radio 
audience. . 

A plea for the growing and conservation of Wild Flowers is made by 
Katherine B. Watkins of New Jersey. Brief directions and suggestions accom- 
pany this article. 

This August number has an unusually large number of short articles, and 
this will perhaps help gardeners who have not been reading as much during 
the Summer to get back into the reading habit again, in preparation for the 
off season in gardening. Browse among the small stuff in this August issue. 
It will pay you a big interest on the time consumed. 

A portrayal of some of the strengths as well as the weaknesses of human 
nature is attempted by the simple-minded Editor this month. You may feel 
that the rough side of human nature is stressed rather too heavily, but don’t 
overlook that the old Editor appreciates the fine and rugged qualities of 
humanity, even though he must tell about its frailties. 

Mapison Cooper 
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A judicious planting of Peonies, carefully considered as to surroundings, will lend a landscape 
picture during the season of this magnificent flower which is not surpassed by any other 


Selecting a Good Peony List 


of Peonies, perhaps the first thing 

to do is not to consult the catalogue, 
but rather consult our own minds and 
determine if possible just what we want. 
My experience with buyers suggests a 
word of warning. We should have a 
plan and purpose in the selection of flow- 
ers, and follow it carefully. 

Many selections are made with but one 
thought in mind,—color; while the matter 
of a succession of bloom is of still greater 
importance. Why have our rockery or 
perennial borders flare up with a copious 
spring bloom, and then fade away into 
a mass of decaying foliage? Nature does 
not so teach us; but rather in meadow 
and woodland she ealls forth sprightly 
blooms to rebuke the tardy snows of 
Spring, and again to challenge the return- 
ing snows of Winter. We, too, may 
have the cheerful crocus and phlox subu- 
lata, those bold harbingers of Spring; 
banks of chrysanthemums to defy the 
approaching Winter; and a_ thousand 
other flowers to fill the interim. Nor 
do we have to sacrifice either beauty 
or color to secure succession. Especially 
is this true with the Peony. Its every 
spring debut is marked by a three-colored 
array of white, pink, and red; as in 
Festiva Maxima, Mons. Jules Elie, and 
Cherry Hill; and these mingling colors 
with their various tints continue through- 
out the full season, closing with another 
trio of favorites in Solange, La Perle, 
and L/’Electante. 


Aside from color and a succession of 
bloom, “form” should receive considera- 
tion; at least insofar as it regards the 
two principal classes, known as_ the 
“doubles” and “singles.” Of course, we 
all like the double Peonies, and some of 
the more fluffy ones, semi-doubles; but 


|: the selection of a satisfactory list 
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given a chance we soon come to admire 
the beautiful Japs and singles. The 
writer well recalls how his admiration 
was seduced, and that under protest, by 
the exquisite beauty of the Isani Gidui 
and Tamate Boku. The Japs are receiv- 
ing their full share of praise from the 
visitors to our peony gardens. 

In setting out to suggest a satisfactory 
list of Peonies, one loathes the very 
thought of limitation in either magazine 
space or garden room. In deference to 
other growers it should be said, that the 
opinion of any writer is necessarily 
colored by his own experiences and taste. 
We soon learn to love our own. Finally 
let us suggest the following caution,— 
that our selection be not induced by 
glaring descriptions of some plant whose 
owner is especially interested in the sale 
of that particular flower. 

Of the very early reds, we may men- 
tion the tall Cherry Hill, a glistening- 
maroon with minglings of yellow stamen; 
soon to be followed by Richard Carvel, a 
brilliant-erimson, more modest in growth 
and neater in bloom. Then soon follows 
the Philippe Rivoire, a flashing ball of 
translucent crimson. Later, or known 
as mid-season, we see the soft-red David 
Harum; the Karl Rosenfield, a small- 
petaled, brilliant-crimson; and the very 
striking M. Martin Cahuzac, a deep- 
maroon of glistening sheen, known as the 
“Black Peony.” Of the late reds we sug- 
gest the bold but beautiful W. F. Turner, 
a deep-crimson with still darker sheen, 
and the L’Electante, approaching the 
maroon. 

The Peony revels in pinks and affords 
every conceivable tint from soft-flesh to 
rose. Aside from the match'ess Le Cygne 
(a white) most of the marvelous creations 
of the Peony are of this favorite color. 


The first Peony to open, aside from the 
old-fashioned “Memorial Peony,’ known 
as the Officinalis rubra, whose very brief 
blooming renders it undesirable, is the 
charming Edulis Superba, a brilliant and 
very-fragrant pink. Its extreme earliness 
commends it to every garden. With it 
comes the striking and beloved Mons. 
Jules Elie, a globular mass of lilae-pink, 
much resembling the greenhouse chrysan- 
themum. Then soon follow a matchless 
pair, the gorgeous Therese, the world’s 
finest pink, very large with cupped, rose- 
like petals; and her cqquettish sister, the 
charming Phyllis Kelway, a saucer-like 
formation of soft-pink petals, half con- 
cealing two rows of _bright-yellow 
stamens. Other mid-season pink bloom- 
ers are two semi-double or fluffy sorts, 
the Judge Berry and Lady Alex. Duff. 
Another pair of favorites are Reine Hor- 
tense and Sarah Bernhardt, two flattened 
balls of dense-pink, so very reliable and 
attractive. August Dessert, with silver- 
tipped petals, Madam Jules Dessert, and 
Frances Willard are also favorites. 

The season closes with many fine pinks. 
Among them are the Phoebe Carey, with 
lilae suffusion; the grand, fragrant 
LaPerle; the Model de Perfection, with 
erinkly petals; and the one to open last 
in our gardens, the Grandiflora. 

It is safe to say, perhaps, that no other 
flower excels the Peony in its beauty of 
white bloom. The gorgeous, but short- 
stemmed dahlia, the exquisite rose, and 
the water lily, are of course most attrac- 
tive; but the many chaste, white Peonies, 
mounted on stems both long and strong,— 
have they a peer in all flowerdom? The 
very first white to open, lays claim to 
such distinction; the grand Festive 
Maxima, a pure ivory-white, save a few 
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Iris Species Graminae, especially useful in full shade 


Irises for Special Purposes 


By ROBERT WAYMAN 


just a small flower garden, or a large 

estate, or a woodland planting, it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom, as 
well as economy, to select flowers suitable 
to the spot, rather than to try to make 
over the garden to suit the flowers. This 
requires a rather intimate knowledge of 
the habits and preferences, the likes and 
dislikes, of the plants being considered, 
or some intelligent: information on the 
subject. 

There is hardly a spot in the garden 
where some sort of Iris will not feel right 
at home, for there are different types of 
Iris that are suitable for almost every 
purpose; for all sorts of soil conditions, 
sandy soil or clay, acid soil or soil that 
has considerable lime in it; for sun or 
shade; for dry, moist, or swampy places; 
and others that are most happy when 
they have a long season of drought after 
they have finished flowering. There are 
tall ones for the background, up to five 


[3 planning a garden, whether it is 
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feet in height; others of medium height 
for planting in front of the taller ones, 
graduating down until we have the Minia- 
tures for the front of the border and for 
many other places where these tiny gems 
will show to advantage. 


IRISES FOR THE POOL 

There are only a few types of Iris that 
will stand the combination of having their 
root system and rhizomes continually cov- 
ered with water during the Summer, and 
ice frozen over ‘hem during the Winter. 
Therefore, the selection of Irises for a 
water garden in our Northern States is 
perhaps the most difficult. One of the 
best for this purpose is Pseudacorus, 
which produces its C2ep golden-yellow 
flowers in great profusion; also its Hy- 
brids Pseudacorus Alba, a lovely white 
form, and Pseudacorus Variegata, which 
has yellow flowers with green-and-white 
variegated foliage. The foliage of all 
three of these is of luxurious growth, 





and the flower stalks rise above the foli- 
age to a height of three to five feet, de- 
pending upon the fertility of the soil in 
which they are growing. 

Versicolor and Virginica are two allied 
American species which are especially 
suited to the water garden. The former 
is purple, and the latter soft blue-laven- 
der. Kermestana is a delightful claret- 
red hybrid, and Stella Main is a lovely 
white hybrid. These also produce an 
abundance of foliage, and the flowers 
rise just above the foliage to a height 
of twenty to thirty inches. 

Prismatica, also known as the “Cube- 
seed” Iris, because of its square seeds, 
is another very lovely Iris that belongs 
in this group. In this variety the foli- 
age is not so profuse, and is narrow and 
grass-like; and the dainty blue-and-white 
flowers are on narrow, wiry stems about 
eighteen inches tall. 

The varieties I have named may be 
successfully grown in a pool or water 
garden in our Northern States, even 
though the water may freeze over and 
around them during the Winter. In a 
small pool they may be planted in 
pockets or receptacles built into the pool 
for the purpose; or in pots, buckets, or 
tubs, which may be placed right in the 
pool. It is best if the root system is cov- 
ered with only an inch or two of water. 
They are magnificent planted along the 
edge of a brook or pond or lake where 
they will naturalize themselves, dropping 
seeds which will float on the water to 
nearby points to take root and establish 
themselves along the water’s edge. They 
will add interest to an otherwise unat- 
tractive bit of bor or marshland, and are 
ideal for the wild garden where they will 
have plénty of moisture. 

For growing just above the water’s 
edge where the roots will always be moist, 
but the plant will not be under water, 
there are hundreds of varieties that may 
be selected; and here it is merely a ques- 
tion of preference, just so long as one 
adheres to the groups of Beardless Iris, 
which include the Japanese and Siberian 
Irises and the various Beardless Species 
and their Hybrids. 

For an inexpensive planting around a 





Iris,—Nazimova 
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small pool above the water’s edge, I espe- 
cially recommend Dorothy K. William- 
son, Hexagona, Fulvala, Foliosa, and 
Fulva. These grouped together are ex- 
tremely attractive in their royal-purple, 
copper, and blue tones. 

In the South, where severe freezing 
weather is not to be feared, the Louisiana 
Species may be used successfully in the 
water garden. 


IRISES FOR SHADY PLACES 

There are so few plants that will do 
well in the shade that it is always inter- 
esting to know of plants that will flower 
properly under such conditions. Planted 
under a large tree, in a place where they 
will get a filtering of suniught, or only 
the slanting rays of the early-morning or 
late-afternoon sun, Cristata and Verna 
will prove superb. They are both tiny, 
low-growing flowers, but they will carpet 
the spot where they are planted with 
color during the flowering season; and 
with a gorgeous carpeting of short grass- 
like foliage during the balance of the 
Summer. Cristata is a dainty, soft ame- 
thyst-blue Iris, beautifully fringed and 


me 


crested and with a bar of gold at the. 


throat. It has a delightful crab-apple 
fragrance. Cristata Alba is a lovely 
white form. Verna is a rich blue “Beard- 
less” Iris that is shaped like a Bearded 
Tris, but the beard is replaced by a deep- 
yellow signal spot at the throat. The 
foliage of both varieties is only two or 
three inches tall, with flowers an inch or 
two taller. A group of 25 or more should 
be planted together, about 6 inches apart 
fcr best effect. 


Gracilipes is a tiny Japanese Crested 
Iris of pinkish-lilae color, that has the 
same habit of growth as the others I 
have mentioned, and has a strong liking 
for a well-shaded position. Gracilipes 
Alba is a very rare white form. 

All of these require soil that has a 
good percentage of sand and peat. About 
equal amounts of sand, peat, and good 
garden soil seem to suit them best. Each 
Fall they should be given a covering of 


| 








Species Iris Cristata blooms beautifully in the shade of a tree 


about two inches of this same mixture, 
which should be left on. This has a ten- 
ceney to raise the bed where they are 
planted in the course of a few years, 
when they ean be replanted if desired. 

Graminea grows a little taller than the 
others I have mentioned in this group, 
being about 12 inches tall. It seems to 
prefer almost complete shade, and will 
do well under a tree where nothing else 
would grow. Once p'anted in ordinary 
garden soil with a liberal amount of 
peat added, it will take care of itself for 
vears. The flowers are reddish-violet and 
have a delightful fragrance. 

I have also found that the Siberian 
Iris will stand a good deal of shade, by 
which I mean that if planted in the 
shade of a tree, where they will get a 
few hours of sunshine during part of 





Gracilipes, a Miniature Japanese Iris growing six inches high in a shady location 
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the day, they. will usually 
satisfactory amount of bloom. Dorothy 
K. Williamson, Fulvaia, and most of 
the Beardless Species and Hybrids also 
do well in partial shade. 


produce a 


IRISES FOR ACID SOIL 
Japanese Iris are 


AND FULL 
the 


SUN 
among 


most | 


| 


handsome and showy of all Iris for the | 


open sunny garden, but they require acid 
soil. This can be acquired by a light 
sprinkling of Aluminum Sulphate seat- 
tered over the ground, turned in lightly 


with a hoe, and washed into the soil | 


with the hose. 
tilizer than 


They require more fer- 
any other types of Iris. 
Well-rotted stable manure is best for 
them. I also spade a six-inch layer of 
peat into a bed where Japanese Iris are 
to be planted. They should be kept 
thoroughly watered until fully established. 


IRISES FOR THE AUTO RUNWAY 

For several years I have used the Min- 
iature Bearded Irises for the novel pur- 
pose of planting the area between the 
cement strips of an suto driveway. A 
dvuzen or more kinds that are only 4 to 
6 inches tall will permit the car to pass 
over them without injury. During the 
early Spring it is a ribbon of contrast- 
ing colors; and during the Summer the 
short foliage is an excellent substitute 
for grass. The Miniature Beardless Iris 
Ruthenica may also be used to advantage 
in such a position; and if part of the 
driveway is shady, the Beardless Iris 
Verna and the Crested Iris Cristata, Cris- 
tata Alba, Gracilipes, and Lacutris may 
be used. 


I have covered only a few of the 
special situations in which various types 
of Iris may be found especially useful. 
Perhaps in some future instailment I 
may be able to tell about Irises that are 
especially suited to the rock garden; to 
naturalizing in the wild garden; to hot, 
dry locations; and for many other pur- 
poses. 
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Lilium Henryi 


ILIES that are featured in this 
article belong to the family Lilium, 
, and are entirely distinct from 


other so-called Lilies such as the 
Day Lily (Funkia and Hemerocallis), 
the Blackberry Lily (Pardanthus), St. 
Bernard’s Lily (Aathericum), the Mys- 
tery Lily (Lycoris), and many others. 
All true Lilies produce bulbs that are 
easily recognized from other bulbs by 
their scale formation; in fact all bulbs 
of the genus Lilium have scales. 

For the benefit of the amateur who is 
desirous of getting acquainted with these 
stetely aristocrats of the garden, I ven- 
ture to recommend a few of the most de- 
pendable species, and will take them in 
rotation according to their blooming 
periods. 

First of all we have L. Tenuifolium, 
the scarlet-coral Lily of Siberia; whose 
reflexed flowers appear at the end of 
May and extend into June. Nex: to ar- 
rive is L. Umbellatum, producing good- 
sized, upright, trumpet-shaped flowers; 
and may be had in orange, red, and yel- 
low. In rapid suceession we are graced 
with the Madonna Lily, L. Candidum, the 
garden emblem of purity; tall and fra- 
grant. Almost at the same time there 
appears the most dependable of all Lilies, 
the Regal Lily, L. Regale, which was dis- 
covered by the late Prof. E. H. Wilson, 
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in the mountains of Western China, in 
the semi-arid valley of the Min River; 
and which Lily is now being eultivated 
in millions throughout the globe. I can 
safely predict that if the Regal Lily 
should be your first venture in the lily 
realm, your efforts would be so successful 
that you would feel prompted to try 
other species. 

Arriving in Midsummer we are greeted 
with the handsome species L. Henryi 
with its numerous, large, reflexed orange- 
colored petals, and a distinct green mid- 
rib at the base of each. This being a 
tall-growing Lily, it is most suitable for 
the background of the old-fashioned 
flower border; or may be placed amongst 
shrubbery where the planting is not 
dense. Dr. Henry, who discovered this 
Lily in China, stated that “in its wild 
habitat it never grew more than four feet 
in height, with more than four or five 
flowers to a stem, whereas cultivation 
produces excellent results.” In my own 
garden on Long Island, L. Henryi grows 
to a height of nine feet and produces as 
many as thirty flowers to a stem. 

Bursting into bloom about the same 
time appears the Golden Banded Lily of 
Japan, in all its magnificence, with its 
immense trumpet-shaped flowers which 
afterwards reflex. The color is pure- 
white, more or less spotted reddish- 


True 


Garden 
Lilies 


By W. E. MARSHALL, 
(New York) 


brown, with a broad golden band coming 
out of each petal. It is vigorous in 
growth and its fragrance pervades the 
garden. At this point, no doubt, some- 
one will exclaim, “I have had no success 
with my Auratums as they always ap- 
pear diseased.” Unfortunately this is 
true in many eases, but if one should 
immerse the bulbs for about thirty min- 
utes in a solution of Semesan, and allow 
them to dry before planting, this method 
would help to eliminate much of this 
trouble; and then in the early season 
when growths appear aboveground, two 
or three light applications of Bordeaux 
on the plants will act as an excellent 
preventative. In fact the latter precau- 
tion with other Lilies may prove worth 
while. 

It was through the success of growing 
a handsome specimen of L. Auratum, 
while the writer was a school boy, that 
inspired him to greater efforts in lily 
growing. 

Getting back to Lilies in succession, 
we now have a Lily from the Philippine 
Islands, L. Philippinense Formosanum, 
with long, grass-like foliage; and pro- 
ducing long tubular, white flowers with 
dark streaks on the outside of petals. 
Arriving in late Summer is the Specio- 
sum Lily in the pure-white form, and the 
popular and more vigorous variety L. 
Speciosum Rubrum Magnificum; its 
large, reflexed petals with rose-pink 
spots and blotches on a pure-white back- 
ground. Another form is Melpomene, 
which has much darker blotches. They 
are all pleasingly fragrant and last for 
a considerable period. 


OTHER EASY-TO-GROW LILIES 


If one is desirous of adding to the 
above collection, I would recommend the 
following which should respond to fair 
treatmenti: L. Amabile, grenadin-red, 
spotted black; L. Elegans, in various 
shades, dwarf in form, and suitable in 
the foreground «f the border or the rock 
garden; DE. Croceum, the Orange Lily, or 
Candlestick Lily, L. Dauricum, with its 
upright flowers ia shades of red, pink, 
and yellow on the single flower. L. Han- 
soni is a sturdy addition coming into 
bloom in June. In regard to this par- 
ticular species, I would advise planting 
in partial shade, in order to maintain its 
golden-yellow sheen; otherwise it is liable 
to bleach in the full sun. The Martagon 
Lily may be added, but one must exercise 
patience, as it may take about three 
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years to have it well established; and 
here again partial shade is recommended. 

One of the finest Lilies in my garden 
is L. Maxwill; a hybrid of L. Maximo- 
wiezi and Willmottiae; vigorous in 
growth and strikingly red in color. It 
appears to look you straight in the face, 
in contrast to the somewhat drooping 
habit of one of its parents, Willmottiae, 
and comes into bloom much later. The 
popular L. Willmottiae should not be 
overlooked as a June Lily. 

Somewhat new in the lily family is the 
Sunset Lily, L. Chinooki or L. Pardali- 
num Giganteum; a supposedly natural 
hybrid of L. Pardalinum and L. Hum- 
boldti. It is a tall and vigorous grower, 
producing good-sized red flowers with 
yellow centers. I consider the Sunset 
Lily as one of the best of recent intro- 
ductions. 

We should not forget some of our 
native Lilies, particularly L. Canadense 
in its two forms, red and yellow; alsu 
L. Superbum which thrives in a semi- 
moist situation in partial shade. There 
are other Lilies whose native habitat is 
on the Pacific slope, but many are some- 
what capricious in their habits and 
should be shunned by the amateur. 

In completing this list of dependable 
Lilies, I hesitate to mention L. Testaceum, 
the Nankeen Lilv, only because its price 
is somewhet higher than the others that 
I have enumerated; but I can safely pre- 
dict that you would be well recompensed 
for the extra outlay. This stately Lily 
is a good companion to the Madonna 
Lily which is one of its natural parents. 
In my garden it outlasts L. Candidum in 
point of longevity, and surpasses it in 
height. There is no other Lily, to my 
ka wledge, that has the pleasing nan- 
keen-yellow shading that belongs to L. 
Testaceum; and to which no color illus- 
tration has been able to do justice. 


HOW TO GROW 


A word of caution is necessary in the 
growing of Lilies. To insure permanency, 
Lilies as a rule require a good sandy 
loam, with deep preparation ‘and a 
gravelly subsoil to insure drainage, which 

















Lilium Umbellatum 
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is most essential; and particularly so 
while the bulb is in a dormant or resting 
condition, when stagnation may lead to 
rot and decay. It may be that you are 
confronted with a heavy clay soil which 
is nct conducive to successful lily cul- 
ture. In this case I would advise digging 
a hole about three feet deep and twelve 
inches wide. Throw some concrete rub- 
ble, broken bricks, or vravel in the bot- 
tom; then fill in with a mixture of one- 
third your prevailing soil, one-third sand, 
and one-third well-rotted leaf mold. 
Plant the Lilies in groups of three. This 
method may be followed throughout the 
garden. 

In planting the bulbs one should be 
governed by the size of the bulb to indi- 
eate the proper depth. About three to 
four times the depth of the bulb should 
suffice, but a few exceptions to this rule 
may be cited, such as L. Martagon and 
L. Testaceum, where twice the depth of 
the bulb is sufficient; and in the ease of 
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Lilium Willmottiae 


L. Candidum, when a covering of three 
inches of soil is all that is required. 


As a general rule, Fall is the best time 
to plant Lilies, as at that time the dor- 
mant bulbs have not been out of the 
ground long enough to impair their vital- 
ity. L. Candidum should be planted as 
soon as the bulbs are available, the best 
stock arriving from Northern France the 
latter part of August. 

Fertilizers may be used sparingly when 
the plants are in a growing condition. 
Bone meal acts as a stimulant to L. 
Regale, and other varieties that have 
strong top roots. I much prefer work- 
ing into the soil a little leaf mold which 
always appeals to the young roots. 


WHERE TO PLANT 
The most suitable place for Lilies is 
in the herbaceous border, as Lilies pre- 
fer association with other plants which 





Lilium Candidum 


tend to shade the top roots from the hot 
sun and drying winds. The great major- 
ity of our Lilies produce an extra set 
of roots on the top of the bulb, or rather 
from the base of the growing flower 
stem; and naturally these top roots re- 
quire the protection that other plants 
may lend. Some of the dwarfer species 
may be used in the rock garden, and tall 
varieties amongst rhododendrons, kalmias, 
ete. 

In eonelusion, I believe that if you 
bear in mind the few salient facts in 
lily culture, your efforts will be crowned 
with success. 


Drouth-Resistant Dahlias 


UT of more than 200 varieties of 

Dahlias I find the following varieties 
stood up best out of pnes that did not 
perish entirely. The pompons ranked first, 
not: losing even one plant, and they even 
bloomed some during the burning and 
searing w'nd and heat. Joe Fette, Little 
David, Little Belle, and A. D. Laconia had 
a few blooms most of the time from June 
on through a!'l the heat, which broke about 
the middle of August. D. M. Moore, long 
discarded by many growers, bloomed con- 
tinuously and was lovely when frost came 
the 27th of October. It really ranked 
first in blooming. 

Then came Chemar’s 
sey’s Rose, and Gleam. The best drouth 
resisters for me of the Jersey’s were 
Snowdrift, King Midas, Dwight Morrow, 
T. A. Edison. The two latter did not 
bloom until late, but withstood heat and 
were fine rank plants. 

Nanaquaket, Ida Perkins, Delice, and 
Eliza Clark Bull stood up well. In fact 
most of the whites seemed to be heat- 
enduring. We were in the heart of the 
drouth region. Mercury registered 110 
day after day and ran to 120 a few times. 
These Dahlias withstood all this heat and 
when rains started August 16th, they came 
like magie and matured fine ¢lumps of 
roots. 


Blue Gem, Jer- 


Mrs. James Heaton, (Mo.) 
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Notes on Iris Combinations and Culture 


IIE combinations of Irises with 
| shrubs, perennials, and bulbs, start- 
ing with the Dwarfs and the very 
earliest outdoor bloom, offer all garden- 
ing possibilities; starting with the old- 
fashioned and earliest Dwarf Purple 
Iris, with crocuses and forsythias; the 
later Dwarfs and the daffodils; the Inter- 
mediates, with late tulips and_ lilacs, 
weigelas, spiraea, and other early shrubs; 
the Tall Bearded, with a wide range of 
perennials. In my opinion, most of the 
Dwarfs offered in lists in past years have 
been of mediocre quality and not much 
worth while. Coerula, a beautiful little 
Dwarf, and Orange Queen, a really fine 
yellow, have been my favorites. The new 
developments in Dwarfs tell another story. 
A recent set by Hans Sass brought me 
much pleasure. Tiny variegatas, near 
amoenas, rich dark-blue-purples, and 
deep-yellows proved that the improvement 
in the Dwarf is now as pronounced, in 
‘its way, as in its tall relations. I like 
my Dwarfs small. I do not care for 
foot-high Dwarf Irises. 


Perennials blooming with the Tall 
Bearded Irises are pyrethrums; orien- 
tial, Iceland, and other early poppies; 
the perennial flax, the phoenician mul- 
lein; pinks, columbines, hemerocallis, 
the meadow rue, and many of the low- 
growing perennials. 

Here is where personality and individ- 
uality come in. It has always seemed to 
me that a garden should express the 
personality of its owner, as much as 
should tke interior of the home. It is 
wise and advisable to have an interior 
decorator and a landscape architect give 
us a start and hints, now and then; take 
their ideas, if we like them, and adapt 
them to ourselves. It is best to have a 
landscape architect lay out your ground 
plan. Then by all means select your own 
plants, plant and design your own 
arrangement. 

Almost everybody wants a lot of py- 
rethrum or painted daisies, for cutting 
as well as for garden display. For best 
results you need a place to grow your 
perennials like vegetables,—in rows until 
they bloom, and you ean select the good 
colors. Pyrethum, with all of the blue- 
and-pink-toned Irises, is excellent. 

Likewise columbines; if you have an 
old apple or pear tree in the garden, or 
some large-growing shrub creating a 
shady spot, surround it on the shady side 
with ecolumbines to run out to the sunny 
spot where the Irises may grow. You 
ean’t suecessfully transplant columbines 
after they have reached blooming size. 
That has to be done when they are small 
seedlings, 

In the same shady situation a mass of 
the phoenician mullein will give you a 
striking and unusual planting, and an 
iris background. This comes in white, 
rose, and purple, and is fine with the 
pink and rosy-purple Irises. 
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By MRS. DOUGLAS PATTISON, (IL) 


The columbine-leaved meadow rue, in 
both its white and purple forms, is a 
beautiful accompaniment for the soft- 
colored blends such as Asia, K. V. Ayres, 
and others. The dazzling oriental poppy 
gives you the bold and striking effects. 
Use the varying reds, from erimson to 
orange, with varying and corresponding 
deep-blue-toned Irises. Use the salmon- 
and pink-toned poppies with the medium- 
blues or creamy-white Irises. Don’t use 
pink poppies with the so-called pink 
Trises. They just don’t hook up. Pale- 
yellow and white Irises are beautiful 
with the pink poppies. Under plantings 
of Iceland poppies seem to fit in every- 
where with Irises. 

Borders of grass pinks, dianthus plum- 
arius, are fine for edging all your beds 
except variegatas. I have come to the 
belief, although I have no scientific author- 
ity to support me, that blue grass and 
pinks are symbions. At any rate they 
don’t seem to grow without each other; 
and I warn you that if you have grass 
paths, you will be fighting grass among 
the pinks. 

With your medium-yellows or blended- 
yellows, such as Valencia, the blue flax 
and Spanish rock poppy, papaver rupi- 
fragum, will give you an unusual and 
beautiful effect. 

People who have complained that they 
don’t know what to do with variegatas 
and where they fit in the garden picture, 
should start planting them with hemero- 
eallis; particularly those with brown re- 
verses such as Orangeman, and ‘Gold 
Dust. Then clear-yellows like Flava will 
move you into any other color of Irises 
you want. Unfortunately, we haven’t 
many variegatas to chose from and most 
of these much alike, but use them freely 
with the hemerocallis. 


* * * * 


During a recent trip to California, I 
had the pleasure of inspecting a great 
collection of fine yellow iris seedlings, of 
deep-golden color, magnificently grown, 
in the garden of Mr. Clarence G. White 
of Redlands, Calif.; and a recent trip 
to Nashville, Tennessee, brought forth 
a beautiful yellow in the garden of 
Chaneellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and another one of very high 
class in the garden of Mr. T. A. Wash- 
ington, both hybridizers of note. One 
new yellow called Lucrezia Bori, grown 
by Robert Schreiner of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, caused a lot of favorable com- 
ment. As in the ease of the new whites, 
we have a fine field ahead of us in yel- 
lows, from light to deep. The test will 
be to discover where they grow best. 


” * * * 


If you want an Iris to give the best 
it can in the way of quality bloom, you’ve 
got to give it the best you have in the 
way of soil and culture. It will do well 
no matter what you do to it, if anything. 


Just plant it anywhere except in a sun- 
less spot and you have a real plant. 


. * * * 


It is difficult to say whether any of the 
Beardless Irises are really tender as to 
cold. Drainage is a much more important 
factor than temperature. Purissima with 
me is tender, but I know gardens not a 
hundred miles away where it seems as 
hardy as any other Iris; but these gar- 
dens are in sandy, sharply-drained, and 
very light soils. My garden soil is well 
drained, but it is not light soil and 
fairly moisture-retentive, although the 
drainage is excellent. 


* * * - 


Plant new divisions an inch deep. 
Don’t let anybody beguile you with that 
“duck sitting in the water” story. I 
have no idea where it came from, but it 
has resulted in the loss of a tremendous 
quantity of valuable Irises. Give your 
Irises a good mulch of straw, excelsior, 
or other light material that won’t mat 
down the first Winter after planting. 
Dealers are often blamed for losses of 
good Irises and unjustly so, as usually 
their loss is due to poor planting and care. 
This seems a good time to tell my readers 
that under no circumstances should the 
foliage of Irises be cut down during the 
growing season. The only time we ever 
eut back foliage is when we prepare the 
Iris for shipping and for transplanting 
in our own garden. This is done to lessen 
the evaporation which takes place if the 
leaves are left long, and the plant cannot 
well establish new roots and maintain the 
long foliage at the same time. The 
plants are dependent for food and life 
upon the chemical reaction between sun- 
light and the green chlorophyl in the 
leaves. Cut them if you insist; but while 
you will have a prim and neat border, 
you will have weakened plants and poor 
bloom the following year. 

If the soil is reasonably good, an Iris 
doesn’t need much fertilizing. I have 
used commercial fertilizers at times with 
suecess. I have used old and well-rotted 
stable manure with fine success. When 
I say “old,” I mean old. It was about 
four or five years old; more of a com- 
post than a manure. 

Do not allow Irises to be crowded closely 
by other plants, or let the roots be heavily 
shaded from the sun. That is the worst 
thing that can happen to them, and you 
are likely to find yourself with a lot of 
root rot on your hands. 


Make the selection of Irises you most 
admire. Plant them with care, and keep 
them watered until the root system is 
established their first year. Mulch them 
their first Winter. With the exception of 
cultivating them frequently, ‘et them 
alone-and you will have increasing and 
ennual beauty, until the clump gets out 
of bounds and has to be divided. 
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Rose,—Dr. Eckener 


Widening the 


Rose Horizon 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


OST of the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER know that it 
is not a daily newspaper, re- 
flecting each morning the news 

of the day before. All magazines that 
are worth while merit and receive ade- 
quate advance consideration and prepara- 
tion; and consequently what I am now 
writing, to appear in THE FLOWER 
GROWER in August, is written in the 
early June days when the Roses at Breeze 
Hilf are thanking God, and shouting 
aloud their joy that there is such a beau- 
tiful world in which to bloom. What I 
write, therefore, must naturally be colored 
by what I am actually seeing, and if 
some of the enthusiasms that possess me 
each morning are reflected in what I do 
so write, I make no apologies whatever. 

Rose-growing for the amateur (such 
as I am) is, after all, a matter of en- 
thusiasms. I have plenty of contact with 
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the hard-boiled business men who pro- 
duce Roses, (some of them not so well 
as they could if they loved them better), 
and with the methods used in bringing 
these Roses into public view. They have 
their place and their worries, and I 
keep a comfortable state of peace with 
most of them, or a state of good-humored 
neutrality; with a closed fist back of it 
where the grower or the producer or the 
seller or the catalogue man treats the 
queen of flowers with disrespect, or mis- 
representation, or untruthfulness. 

It is, therefore, from this standpoint 
of actual rose joys in June that I write 
these words about “Widening the Rose 
Horizon.” They will be read in August 
by those who can use what I thus write 
as a guide toward their rose doings later 
on. <Any good garden is the result of 
thought, imagination, preparation, study, 
and anticipation. In fact, sometimes I 








think the flowers that bloom in anticipa- 
tion are infinitely finer than those that 
delight the eye, the nostrils, and the 
spirit when they actually come through. 

But not this year! The rose flood 
has almost overwhelmed those of us who 
did have high anticipations. There have 
been better Roses, and larger Roses, and 
sweeter Roses, and brighter Roses, and 
more Roses, than I have ever known; and 
it is with the enthusiasm and the hopes 
thus warranted that I suggest that FLowER 
ROWER readers look around, visit, write, 
talk, and study toward better Roses for 
1936. 


NYONE who remembers the = rose 

blooms earlier this year ought to 
have been impressed with the value of 
the shrub Roses. These can do their 
decorative best to make the garden more 
beautiful, to have it earlier, or to have it 
later. Thus, at Breeze Hill the season 
opened with Rosa ecae, followed quickly 
by R. hugonis. Then came R. xanthina, 
Nevada, and a score more of either the 
species Roses or the bush Roses that 
really preceded the great burst of June 
bloom. To widen the horizon this way 
seems to me entirely worth while, particu- 
larly as it must mean that the rose plants 
thus suggested will come to be planted in 
the shrubbery, along the driveway, and 
elsewhere in places not heretofore con- 
sidered proper for Roses. 

I want to emphasize that there is a 
Rose for every place in any garden, or 
on any estate, where a square yard of 
arable soil is sun-touched for nearly half 
the day. 

I will try to make this statement good 
to any FLOWER GROWER reader who cares 
to write me, describing particularly hard 
spots that nevertheless fall within the 
limitation above given. I admit that I 
will refer that person also to the Ameri- 
ean Rose Society, the publications of 
which and the interested corresponding 
members of which are always trying to 
work in the same direction. 

Consider just a moment, even if in 
August, the Hybrid Tea Roses in your 
garden have pulled through and you have 
protected them against black-spot and 
mildew so that they are prosperous. 
They may have some bloom, but not 
much. They are not pretty plants in 
foliage. Save for the Polyanthas, they 
do not add anything more than moderate 
greenery to the garden. They are grown 
in the hope that they will bloom, and I 
need not emphasize that one rose bud 
in August, September, October, even in 
November, is worth a dozen in the early 
blooming season. 

Now it is this argument that I am us- 
ing to suggest the consideration of these 
bush Roses for next year, which will be 
glorious in bloom and sightly in foliage 
the rest of the growing season; while 
their twigs, in some cases, may be alto- 
rether pleasing when they are bared by 
the winter frosts. 

Another of the ways in which by ris- 
ing higher one ean see farther into the 
rose world and thus widen horizons, is 
in the much more capable use of the 
lovely little Polyantha Roses, from a 
foot high to three feet high; peculiarly 


(Continued on page 372) 
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White Pine Cone and Tas- 
sel,—Maine State Emblem 


White Pine Cone and Tassel,— 


of Maine adopted the White Pine 
Cone and Tassel (Pinus strobus) as 
their state emblem. 

One of the many charms of the State 
of Maine that attract many tourists are 
the country roads through the pine trees. 
The music in the tree tops and the frag- 
rant odor of the pine needles is more of 
a “sure cure” for tired nerves than any 
medicine yet discovered. 

Most people have picked up the dry 
Cones, but few people know that the pine 
trees do not have Cones every year; and 
few know that it takes two years for the 
Pine Cone to grow. Still fewer people 
have seen the blossoms on the pine trees. 


|: 1895, the Legislature of the State 


Two kinds of blossoms ure produced,— 
staminate and pistillate,—and both are 
produced on the same tree; the staminate 
flowers on the body of the tree near the 
top, and the pistillate flowers on the very 
top branches. With the flowers arranged 
in this way, the wind is more apt to 
evrry the pollen of the staminate flowers 
to the pistillate flowers of another tree, 
than they are to the pistillate flowers of 
th2 same tree. In this manner cross fer- 
tilization is accomplished. 

If there is plenty of rain and the Win- 
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A Typical White Pine Roadway 


One-year White Pine 
Cones (Pinus strobus) 


State Flower of Maine 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


ters not too severe, even large pine trees 
may not have any flowers, and so pro- 
duce no Cones for several years; but 
when adversity comes, they produce 
flowers and Cones in abundanee, and 
sometimes several years in succession. 
The illustrations show a typical White 
Pine Roadway through one of the forests 
of Maine; the one-year Pine Cones; and 
the White Pine Cone and Tassel, as 
adopted as the State Flower of Maine. 
Each seed is provided with a little 
wing or sail, so that the wind often scat- 
ters the seeds quite a distance from the 
mother tree. 
MAINE,—THE PINE 


TREE STATE 


In days of old when pilgrims came, 

And settled in the State of Maine, 

Pine trees they found both straight and 
tall; 

Enough there were for settlers all, 

To build their homes and boats to sell, 

And logs to burn with fragrant smell; 

Forever green the pine boughs blow, 

And chant a hymn that’s soft and low. 


Now here’s the place to come and rest, 
Beneath the trees where birds do nest, 


In carpet brown on earth below, 
Fair flowers in the needles grow. 
No wonder that they thought it best, 
To choose this tree from all the rest, 
In Maine’s state emblem 


A pine cone brown and tassel green. 


may be seen, 


Eprror’s Nore:—The increased produc- 
tion of seeds during years which Brother 
Johnson ¢al!s “adversity for trees,” is not 
easy to understand unless the subject is 
studied. Reference may be made to page 
271 of the June issue, where this subject 
of large production of tree seeds is 
mentioned editorially. 

The White Pine is an interesting sub- 
ject for those with a flair for history, as 
the White Pine Species dates back for 
many centuries. Having visited some of 
the beautiful virgin White Pine Forests 
of Minnesota, before the lumbering crews 
s'aughtered them, I can well appreciate 
the fact that Maine as the Pine Tree 
State is popular with tourists. 

The Editor’s present home in Northern 
New York is also partially native White 
Pine country, and right here with'n stone’s 
throw of our office windows are native 
Pines, self-sown. 
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The Rockery Border at Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Can. 


Canadian Gardens and Parks 


By MRS. GORDON BICE, (New York) 


THE ROCK GARDEN PREMIER 


N the shores of Lake-of-the-Two- 
() Mountains, about 22 miles south- 
west of Montreal, is situated the 
famous Canadian Rock Garden of Mr. 
F. Cleveland Morgan. Mr. Morgan has 
created a Rock Garden or rather a series 
of Rock Gardens that have been visited, 
studied, and pronounced perfect by the 
eritices of both the Old World and the 
New. The enchanting beauty of these 
gardens is largely due to their ideal 
setting of virgin forest, through which a 
dozen vistas give restful glimpses of 
broad waters, sparkling in the synlight, 
and distant mountains, whose hazy crests 
seem to melt into the azure of the Cana- 
dian sky. 

To the owner’s deep love of the nat- 
ural, his thorough knowledge of plants 
and their requirements, and his ability to 
express his ideals in prosaic working 
plans, garden-makers the world over are 
indebted for a marvelous object lesson. 
There were no rocks on the place to start 
with and every stone, rock, and boulder, 
in every garden, was first located and 
marked during the Summer in the fields, 
then hauled on a stone-boat over the 
winter snows to the close vicinity of its 
future resting place. The method of 
laying and arranging the rocks is the 
result of close study of Nature’s patterns, 
and this method was followed in the con- 
struction of the gardens. No rock or 
boulder shows its face amid the mass and 
sheets of blossoms without enhancing the 
general effect. 

Dr. L. H. Bailey, an authority on rock 
gardening, says: “A Rock Garden is a 
place in which to grow plants; the rocks 
are secondary.” If one is making a col- 
lection of rocks, his pursuit is geology 
rather than gardening. 
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The most striking display in the main 
gardens was made by superb sweeps of 
Saxifrages in which white, pink, and 
crimson were mingled in bewildering 
masses; also snowy drifts of Phlox subu- 
lata alba. Then there were Primulas, 
Aubretias, Arabis, Violas, Violets, But- 
terecups, Crested Iris, Hardy Candytuft, 
Rock Wallflower, Forget-me-nots, and a 
number of clumps of Tulips, Narcissi, 
and early crimson Peonies. 

From the ledges that border the lower 
pool, are nodding purple blossoms of 
Harebell, the yellow flowers of the two 
species of gray-foliaged Corydalis; while 
quantities of filmy Ferns overhang the 
quiet waters. Lower down on the margin 
are clumps of the great Solomon’s Seal, 
Native and Siberiaa Iris, and Ostrich 
Ferns. Nearby on the way to the Bog 
Garden are fine clusters of American 
Cowslip and Dodecatheon puberulum, 
with their crimson shooting stars and a 
magnificent golden-flowered group of 
Globe Flowers, Clintonia borealis, and 
yellow Ladyslippers. 

The shrubs used are naturally of low- 
spreading habit and chosen for both floral 
and foliage effect. 


A SEASIDE GARDEN IN VANCOUVER 


Mrs. Maud Bond’s garden is on Van- 
couver Island. She speaks of the glori- 
ous setting of Vancouver Island for her 
garden, with the deep, deep blue of the 
sea, the distant range of Olympic Mts. 
capped with snow. All the depth of 
eolor lent by Pines, Hemlocks, and 
Spruces, seems only to enhance the vivid- 
ness and depth of color preponderating in 
the garden. 

The garden, as gardens go, is not large, 
nor is it at all out-of-the-ordinary, but it 
is a perfect riot of color and scent. 


Whether it is some quality in the climate, 
or whether it is the rich soil, dark, almost 
black, I do not know; but whatever the 
reason, the flowers are intense in color 
and yield most profusely; in some cases 
the green leaves are quite hidden by the 
blossoms. The Pansies alone attracted 
people from all parts to see and to ad- 
mire them. The owner has carpeted the 
Rose Garden with Pansies in huge 
patches of purple, wine-red, mauve, yel- 
low, and white. The Delphiniums were 
planted in a long row of every shade of 
blue; in front of them many-colored 
Foxgloves, one kind in particular, a beau- 
tiful salmon-pink; then a border of deep- 
purple Lobelia, which looks like a broad, 
purple ribbon. 

In one corner, six feet across, Shirley 
Poppies were planted, and at the back, 
Cornflowers; in front, a border of Agera- 
tum and mauve Violas. In another 
were flame-colored Snapdragons, - dark- 
blue Larkspurs, Stocks, and many-col- 
ored Sweet Williams. Another cornér 
contained Sweet Peas, Columbines, yel- 
low Chrysanthemums, and Lupines in 
purple, yellow, and pink. 

The Bird Garden consists of a rustic 
stand about four feet high, with a large 
shallow earthenware pan on it which is 
kept filled with water. Periwinkle is 
trained all up the stand, and around it 
Foxgloves are planted. 


DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


Approaching Ottawa by way of the 
Prince of Wales Highway, from Ogdens- 
burg, you pass the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farm where important experi- 
ments are carried on in grains, fruits, 
and vegetables; and where some of 
Canada’s world-famous varieties of wheat 
were developed. 

The Flower Gardens are laid out in- 
formally, with the exception of the Rose 
Gardens. Most of the flower and shrub 
beds are bordered with all kinds of bulbs, 
such as Crocuses, Tulips, Narcissi, Hya- 
einths, and later rows of all varieties of 
Lobelia are planted. it is a beautiful 
sight to walk through the gardens and 
see thousands of flowers in bloom all 
during the Spring and Summer. 

The Rock Garden is a series of four 
oblong beds built on different levels, each 
ten feet wide and one hundred feet long, 
with a path through the center. 

From the gardens you may turn either 
way on the drive and travel for miles in 
and about the city, over a perfect road 
flanked by parks, gardens, and miniature 
lakes. One of the most beautiful drives 
is along the Rideau Canal. On one side 
of the canal the banks are covered with 
beautiful Rock Gardens and flowering 
shrubs; the other side with formal 
flower beds, rustic bridges, lakes, and 
beautiful specimens of all kinds of trees 
and shrubs. 

One thing that impressed me was the 
cleanliness and neatness of the grounds 
in the parks and around the public build- 
ings. You never see any papers on the 
lawns. One night, while we were listen- 
ing to the concert, we saw a little girl 
about seven years old walk over to the 
sewer and drop down through the grating 
a piece of paper she had taken off a 
stick of gum. 
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DWARF IRIS, ORANGE QUEEN 


HE search for new items of the 

plant world is one of the factors 

that makes gardening so entrane- 

ing; but when we allow it to be- 
come a craze and blind us to the good 
old things, it gets to be a hindrance 
rather than a help. That such things do 
happen is apparent from the case of the 
Dwarf Iris, Orange Queen. In it we 
have an old-time yellow of great value, 
yet it is seldom seen today; the newer 
varieties, many of whch are of inferior 
merit, have generally superseded it. Out 
of the dozen or more dwarf yellows in 
my garden, tie © Queen is the out- 
standing leader, being a reliable and 
prolific bloomer, vigorous grower, and of 
pleasing color. Its blossoms are large, 
deliciously fragrant, and a clear, deep- 
yellow, notwithstanding its name of Or- 
unge Queen, coming on six- to eight-inch 
stems during May and early June here. 
It may be found in the following cata- 
logues: Ralph Huntington Nursery, 
Painesville, Ohio; D. M. Andrews, 
Boulder, Colorado; Bobbink and Atkins, 
Rutherford, New Jersey; Carl Starker, 
Jennings Lodge, Oregon; Gray and Cole, 
Ward Hill, Massachusetts. 


TWO ROCK GARDEN TULIPS 


While you are ordering your hardy 
bulbs for fall planting, do not overlook 
the opportunity to include a few of the 
tulip species for the rock garden. There 
is searcely a thing in the plant line 
that will give quicker and more perma- 
nent results for the same amount of 
money than is possible in Tulips, pro- 
viding one gets the reliable kinds. I 
think that I have spent more money for 
Tulipa clusiana than for any other single 
plant, yet there is not a single one left 
in the garden today. On the other hand, 
a dollar or two exchanged for a dozen 
or two bulbs of Tulipa sylvestris, will be 
better than that amount in the bank, for 
the increase will be much more rapid and 
possibly safer than in the latter case; 
and the pleasure to be had from asso- 
ciating with such a lovely and amiable 
creature will add joy to one’s days for 
years to come. 

Judging from experiences here, the 
name “sylvestris,”’ which means of the 
woods or forests, is misleading, for best 
results have come from planting the 
species in a rich, light soil in full sun. 
In that sort of situation, a single bulb 
will become a dozen in a few years, send- 
ing up ten- to fifteen-inch stems, each 
carrying a wide-open, usually-nodding, 
yellow, fragrant flower in May. A few 
years ago about the only way we could 
get tulip species was to import them 
from Europe, but the great American 
revival in horticultural interests has 
opened up a number of sources in this 
country. The species in question is 
usually to be found in the fall bulb 
catalogues of our leading seedsmen, in- 
elnding W. Atlee Burpee, Philadelphia; 
Joseph Breck & Son. Boston; Peter Hen- 
derson and Co., New York; Wayside 
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Tulipa sylvestris 


Gardens, Mentor, Ohio; Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago. 

Not so generous of increase but never- 
theless hardy, happy, and willing, is 
Tulipa dasystemon. Its fragrant, white 
flowers with butter-yellow centers come 
in late April on four- to six-inch stems, 
making a plant small enough and re- 
strained enough for the choicest, warmest 
nook in the rock garden. [ suspect, 
from its behavior here, that it needs a 
spot where its bulbs will get a thorough 
baking without the disturbing element of 
much moisture after its foliage dies 
down. It is not easy to get hold of, 
few American firms listing it, though it 
is usually to be found in the catalogue 
of Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


THE OONFEDERATE VIOLET 


If one had the desire, he could fill an 
extire garden with Violets and still have 
a beauty spot throughout most of the 
year. I have never seen such a garden 
and probably never shall; but if I ever 
do, I should expect to see broad patches 
of the showiest of all native species,— 
the Confederate Violet. This plant, 
which is correctly named Viola papil- 
ionacea Priceana, has been sold under 
all sorts of names since its discovery 
in the wild near Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, a number of years ago. No mat- 
ter what name you may find it under, 
you will see a vigorous tuft of heart- 
shaped leaves, above which shine large 
white Violets with blue centers, for a 
month or more in late Spring, usually. 
during May in Northern Michigan, and 
earlier as we travel South. Here it 
grows in almost any position assigned 
to it, be it sun or shade; and it self-sows 
into all kinds of associations, though it 
has never been the pest in this respect 
that is reported in some quarters. Plants 
may be had from Sunny Brae Gardens, 
Jasper. Georgia; Effie Runner, Riche- 
lieu, Kentneky; Lark Meadows, West 
Mansfield, Massachusetts; and Gray and 


Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


Cole, Ward Hill, Massachusetts; and Rex 
D. Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey, 
lists seeds of it in his interesting cata- 
logue. 


PRIMROSES FOR NEXT SPRING 

As it is every year, much of the 
beauty of the flower shows last Spring, 
could be traced to tho Primroses which 
were to be*seen on every hand. If you 
would have some of this beauty in your 
garden next Spring, lose no time in 
getting your orders off so the plants will 
have ample time to get established this 
Fall, and be ready to blossom when the 
new growing season comes around. There 
is not room in these brief notes to men- 
tion all the good things in this line that 
await your pleasure, but you can get 
full information by referring to the fol- 
lowing catalogues: Portland Rose Nurs- 
ery, 7240 S. E. Division St., Portland, 
Oregon; Wm. Borsch and Son, Maple- 
wood, Oregon; Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, 
Vermont; Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, 
Green Farms, Connecticut; Henry A. 
Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gardenside 
Nurseries, Shelburne, Vermont; Joseph 
Breck and Sons, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, IIl.; 
Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio; 
F. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt.; D. M. 
Andrews, Boulder, Colorado. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLUMBINE 

There is nothing lovelier or more spec- 
tacular in the entire range of native 
plants than the Rocky Mountain Colum- 
bine, (Aquilegia coerulea). There are 
few others of even half its value that are 
easier to grow. Notwithstanding all this, 
the plant is not common in gardens, 
probably because it has a reputation of 
being difficult. Its oniy drawhack, so far 
as I have found, is its short life, but that 
is true of most Aquilegias; and the large 
blue and white blossoms of the one in 
question are worth the effort of growing 
a fresh supply every year or so. It does 
well here in a leaf mold soil, preferably 
slightly acid, and in part shade. In such 
situations it produces, for two months 
or more in late Spring and early Sum- 
mer, an abundance of large, (up to two 
inches in diameter), long-spurred flowers. 
One can start with either plants or seeds. 
Practically all of the nurseries mentioned 
under the primrose notes carry this 
plant, and seeds may be found in the 
following catalogues: Colorado Seed Co., 
Denver, Colorado; Burpee Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Peter Henderson and Co., New 
York; J. W. Jung Seed Co., Station K., 
Randolph, Wisconsin; James _ Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y.; John A. Salzer Seed 
Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin; Liv- 
ingston Seed Co. Columbus, Ohio; 
Michell’s Seed House, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. 
Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harris 
Seeds, Coldwater, N. Y.; Storrs and 
Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio; L. L. 
Olds Seed Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Snow Queen has five-inch flowers and is excep- 
tionally floriferous; Henderson’s parent variety 


The Shasta Daisy 


By NEWELL F. VANDERBILT, (Cal.) 


RATIFYING, indeed, is the re- 

turn to popular favor of pure- 

white flowers, which carry with 

them a purity, a flower love, and 
in proper forms a completeness to blos- 
soms which no colored flower can have. 
Gardens club circles are mainly respons- 
ible for this, since in their intensive work 
it is easily shown that white is a color 
to lower the blaze of other colors, or to 
offer blends to clashing tones, or even of 
itself to give a garden setting which no 
other blossoms afford. A pure-white rose, 
camellia, gardenia, carnation, etc., etc., 
are always favorites. Now come a long 
list of old favorites in snowy whiteness. 

Amongst white flowers, in fact in any 
flower of modern times, none are so widely- 
known or so planted around the world as 
the Burbank Shasta Daisy. Yet it until 
recently dropped in popular favor. 
Why? The reason is not hard to find, 
when one looks about and sees how far 
the varieties usually seen have departed 
from the standard of its originator. A 
true Burbank Shasta Daisy is snow-white; 
has a fairly leafless non-branching long 
stem; is quite hardy; has compact growth 
without coarseness; and a sharply-lined, 
raised central zone tending to orange- 
yellow. 

Nevertheless, there are appearing end- 
less new forms and markedly attractive 
betterments, if one wants to depart from 
the old, original, large single type, or the 
inimitably fine and favored Burbank 
Chiffon, now said to be renamed abroad. 

The story of the straight origination of 
this flower is well-known, one of the 
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very few ever so produced in the horti- 
cultural world. 

If one knows this story, of a plant 
built up step by step from three or per- 
haps two widely-distant species, and then 
perfected to an original aim of snowy 
whiteness by final addition of a small, 
worthless white Daisy from Japan,— 
one can better understand why Mr. Bur- 
bank warned against ordinary hopes of 
betterments in seedlings. 


Therein largely lies the appearance of 
sO many varieties in the lists, not at all 
of original standard of excellence. The 
original Shasta, and the later, Alaska, 
California, and Chiffon, were the Bur- 
banks. Many named ones come from 
abroad, mainly built up there from the 
species types by selection, and probably 
some by breeding with the Burbanks. 
Secondly, misealled Shastas came from 
the Burbank lines after his passing. In 
his later years, it is said in answer to a 
challenge from abroad, to show a Shasta 
with tallness like close relations abroad, 
he crossed in and separately developed the 
coarser European hybrids. In changed 
hands after his death it is likely many of 
these, wholly unperfected by him, inno- 
cently passed into commerce as Shastas. 
One has only to comparably grow the 
original Shastas or the finest develop- 
ments from them to see the difference 
easily. Coarse growths, leafy, branched 
stems, short period bloom, and inartistic 
forms appear. 

Henderson, Vanderbilt, and Diener, all 
in California, are carrying on intensive 
Shasta Daisy development. The two first 


named began with the original Burbanks. 
Mr. Diener chose an admired hybrid form 
as a base, in aim for a special type plant, 
and assuredly has it. Interspersed freely 
with the personally-favored forms of 
these three breeders, come forth many 
others which special folks-and special 
interests obtain and feature. Likewise 
seeds from highly-selected and _ long- 
period line bred parent plants, are con- 
stantly giving new betterments in the 
flower. In fact, so surprising has been 
the advance generally, that when one 
sees a collection of the best developments 
together, one finds almost any preference 
available; doubles like a China aster ;— 
a wide range from full doubles to flat, 
waxy singles. A most acceptable 
anemone-like ecushioned-center and pale- 
lemon tint is soon to appear. Small-and 
large-flowered types in quite dwarf 
growths, or five foot plants with huge 
blooms, are available. An infinite variety 
of petalage, from broad, stiff types, to 
needle-like, lacinated, elk-horn, tubed, 
fringed, frizzled, and even some very 
attractive many-cleft forms, are now 
found. Stiffly-flat, cupped, or whorled 
effects to some of these new things lends 
new attraction to the blooms also. 


HE New Shasta Daisies have un- 

questionably come to stay. There is 
an infinite variety of uses for them in the 
garden, for the landscaper, park effects, 
bedding plots, borders, florist cutting, 
ete., ete. Once one has an acceptable 
plant, it can be multiplied easily, and to 
an extent almost unbelievable. It has 
little preference for soils, or situation, 
or care. It can be grown without irriga- 
tion for early- and late-season bloom, or 
in some varieties all the season through 
with little trouble. 

Some folks decry the Shasta because of 
an unpleasant odor when cut. If one 
merely places a bowl of blooms outside 
overnight, this disappears; and for sev- 
eral days the snowy blossoms give end- 
less joy and blend perfectly with most 
other flowers. Especially the two- and 
three-row blooms and the smaller-centered 
kinds are valued in eut flower work, or 
in the garden. Doubles are somewhat 
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Diener’s New Giant Double 
White Shasta Daisy (Perennial) 











EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“1 would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COwWPER 





Madison Cooper. Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


The Cooper Plan 


“Rugged Individualism” Necessary to Success 


AST month an attempt was made to explain, in a 

brief way, the purpose of human life on earth. 
This month we may consider the chief objective of the 
individual,—the development of his own natural endow- 
ments and faculties. 

Some reader has asked me to tell why those four quo- 
tations from famous men are carried at the head of the 
Editorial Department. Those four quotations _ tell 
essentially the entire range of the basie principles on 
which human life on earth is based. Let us see then, the 
chief meaning of those four quotations. 

All four of the quotations refer to the individual ;— 
first, product of the individual; second, activities of the 
individual; third, position taken by the individual; and 
fourth, attitude of the individual toward ‘‘the children of 
Nature.’’ These four quotations point the ideals toward 
which the individual must strive. 

Where is there a better place to acquire the desirable 
qualities indicated, than in contact with the works of 
Nature? No city dweller has as good an opportunity 
for acquiring the traits and qualities which will give the 
qualities enumerated. 

THe Coorer PLAN is put forward as giving the best 
possible opportunity for development of the individuality. 
Aequiring knowledge at second hand by reading or by 
studying, and by any other method than direct contact 
with the subject which is being undertaken as an activity 
for the individual, will not serve. Only by coming in 
direct touch with all the difficulties, the hardships, the 
rough spots, and the actual conditions which are the 
natural duty of every man, can the individuality be 
developed, so as to be capable of greater responsibilities in 
the years to come, or in a future life. 

THE Cooper PLAN in essence is country living, and a 
direct and personal contact with as many different things 
as possible. If one can hold a town or city job and at 
the same time get the advantages of country living, well 
and good. Better yet is a home in the country which is 
self-sustaining. The man who can make a home in the 
country, and make it self-sustaining, is a man and a king, 
to use a figure of speech. Few are able to do this, but it 
should be the ideal and ambition of every individual to 
approximate this as near as may be. 

Read The Glad Philosopher this month, on ‘‘ Rugged 
Individualism’’ in plant life. Human life is subject to the 
same laws and influences. 
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Plants Must Have Food 


ORE and more is it impressed upon the simple 

mind of this old Editor that a great majority of 
the failures in gardening are because of the lack of fer- 
tility in the soil. The average novice does not under- 
stand, (and it sometimes takes the experienced gardener 
many years to get this point), that plants grow only when 
they have nourishment in the form of plant food of a 
kind suitable for their growth. 

While there are many old gardens where little or no 
fertilizer is applied from year to year, yet the average 
garden requires fertilizer; either in the form of a bal- 
anced prepared commercial fertilizer, barnyard manure, 
humus, or compost. 

Soil must contain a liberal quantity of humus to pro- 
duce profitable or satisfactory crops. It is not neces- 
sary that we understand in chemical terms what humus 
does for soil to know that it is required. One of its chief 
advantages is its moisture-holding properties. It also 
forms a breeding ground for soil bacteria so essential to 
plant growth. 

Certain chemical elements are also necessary in the 
soil in order to have satisfactory flowers, shrubs, and 
lawns. Many soils contain a sufficient quantity of the 
essential elements to produce good results; but the addi- 
tion of simple chemical fertilizers will help greatly and 
bring the enjoyment that thrills the gardener who wants 
the best results. 

This brief preachment could easily run into a discus- 
sion of ways and means of applying fertilizer, how to sow 
seeds, how to set plants, and how to plant shrubs and 
trees; but what is said here is only to call attention to 
the importance of necessary fertilizing elements in the 
soil. 

If a novice yourself, go to an experienced gardener near 
you, who has essentially the same soil conditions, and ask 
his advice. This is better than years of experimentation 
to determine what is necessary for your conditions. 

Above all things, friends, provide sufficient fertilizers 
in one form or another, for the things you wish to grow. 
A small plot of well-fertilized ground will produce more 
than a plot several times the size, poorly fertilized. Do 
not plant anything in a soil which is known to be deficient 
in the necessary plant foods. Always get the soil in con- 
dition before planting ; use great care in planting, and give 
suitable cultivation thereafter. Good results cannot be 
expected otherwise. 


Have We a True Sense of Values? 


EW of us have a real sense of values. If there is any 

doubt about this statement, we can easily analyze the 
situation and prove it to be correct. Why is it that so 
few of us have a sense of values? Simply that we have 
traveled too fast to know what values really consist of. 
Civilization has made such rapid strides that artificial 
values have become foremost, and the true values of life 
have been neglected. 

Benjamin Franklin, that wise old philosopher of pio- 
neer days, had thirteen courses of conduct which he had 
schooled himself to follow; and when he was in his 
79th year he said that it was to this influence, together 
with the blessings of God, (as he expressed it), that he 
owed the constant felicity of his long life. While this 
Editor is not prepared to believe that Benjamin Franklin 
actually enjoyed much felicity during his lifetime, because 
he was too active to really enjoy such a state, yet perhaps 
Ben did get a lot of satisfaction out of life which might 
be expressed by the word ‘‘felicity,’’ and which was 
because Ben knew true values when he contacted them. 


No single acquisition is as valuable to the human race 
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as a True Sense of Values. How may we acquire it? 
First, by living plainly ; and second, by doing something 
useful and helpful to ourselves and to the human race 
generally. A forgetfulness of self is important to a 
True Sense of Values. As Elbert Hubbard used to say, 
‘‘Don’t take yourself too damn serious.’’ That is not 
a very grammatical nor elegant expression, but a very 
forceful one, and a sense of humor is meant as being 
important in this connection. The individual is of little 
consequence in the scheme of things; and whether he suc- 
ceeds or fails, and whether he gets what he thinks he 
wants or not, is of very little importance in considering 
the full life. 

Humility, as expressed by Elbert Hubbard, is a start 
toward acquiring a sense of values. The person with true 
humility has no exaggerated opinion of self. Problems 
approached in a humble spirit are almost sure of solution. 


Without a sense of values we do not make true prog- 
ress. Selfishness, seemingly the most universal trait of 
humanity today, leads us only on the downhill path. 
Material values have no place in the mind of the man 
who qualifies as having even a reasonably True Sense 
of Values. 

A sense of values gives us something of permanent 
value to look forward to. The mind and heart should 
be set on things which have permanent value, and the 
person who does this, definitely strives to some purpose; 
proving that his sense of values is of some service in his 
daily life. 

For those who have no opportunity to acquire a sense 
of values, we have only sympathy. For those who have 
the opportunity and do not’ embrace it, we have only 
contempt. For those who acquire a sense of values, we 
always have respect. 


Gullibility of the Average Human 


HE chain letter epidemic which went over the coun- 

try not long ago proves that the human race has grave 
weaknesses, and that not the least of these is gullibility. 
Strange, is it not, how any person can fall in with that 
chain letter stuff and not see the absolute folly of it all? 


A very old saying comes down to me that we cannot 
get ‘‘something out of nothing,’’ or perhaps it was 
‘‘something for nothing.’’ Did those weak-minded peo- 
ple who went into the chain. letter foolishness, think that 
they could get money where no money existed; or did 
they think that they were going to get back more money 
than they put out? If the latter, they must know that 
some other person would lose what they gained. 

An old axiom of business, inculeated into the mind of 
this simple-minded old Editor for many years, is that no 
business proposition is a real business proposition unless 
it is to the advantage of both parties thereto. (I might 
say right here that this principle has made it impossible 
for me to engage in any sort of gambling, speculation, or 
betting.) It is not only bad business, but it is in a way 
dishonest to enter into a proposition which is known to be 
unfavorable to the other fellow and to your advantage. 

A vast army of human parasites live off the race by 
preying on its gullibility, and it is not necessary to go 
into details. This brief preachment is written only to call 
attention to the fact that any game of chance, any lottery, 
anything whatever which is based on getting something 
out of nothing, is wrong if not illegal; and it cannot sur- 
vive for any length of time. Furthermore it is demoral- 
izing the individual to enter into any such activity. 

Go straight forward, friends, always feeling that you 
are willing to give value received for whatever comes to 
you. It is not wise, nor is it good principle, nor is it 
brotherly, to take advantage of anyone, anywhere; and 
in any way whatsoever. 
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Materialism Gets Us Nowhere 


HEN men like Roger W. Babson, the nationally- 
known statistician, speak of the human race catch- 

ing up spiritually, and that the nation needs a new soul, 
it may be inferred that materialism will at some future 
time be put in its true place and not be made the 
important thing of life that it now is. 
Materialism gets us nowhere! If there is any doubt 
about it, study history. Material progress has of recent 
years been more rapid than ever before, but the result 
has been disaster. Going back further into history, we 
find plenty of examples where nations having made a 
great material success, have thereafter failed miserably. 


And as I have pointed out repeatedly in these col- 
umns, spiritual values are the really important things in 
life. Without them we get nowhere! Materialism breeds 
selfishness; spirituality breeds broad-mindedness and 
humaneness; and it begets an interest in what our fellows 
are doing and in their success. 

Years ago this simple-minded Editor offered the sug- 
gestion that unless some Great Influence arose, that 
the human race was doomed to deteriorate. That state- 
ment is equally or more pertinent now. It will require a 
decidedly Important Influence to right things. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a Great Influence may come about other 
than following a catastrophe to the human race. 

But why talk pessimism? It is perhaps better to be a 
bit optimistic and say that the great depression which we 
have experienced, and are still experiencing, will bring 
about a change of attitude toward life which may give 
just The Influence that is necessary for a correction of 
many of the ills under which we now suffer. 

This subject trails off into unexplored byways, making 
it difficult to follow; but, friends, are there not certain 
rudimentary and underlying principles which must be 
considered? Unless we do consider these important fac- 
tors, our mental processes lead us only into deterioration. 

Lessons multiply so rapidly in the mind of this old 
Editor, proving the slight value of material possessions, 
that it seems quite unnecessary and even futile to mention 
them; but it perhaps will bear repeating that the man 
who strives for the material things, and forgets the really 
worthwhile things of life, gets nowhere. 


A Caution on Roadside Tree Planting 


UCH urgent comment has been made on roadside 

tree planting, and a word of caution may therefore 

be timely. 
In only a few places is the right of way wide enough 
for the planting of forest trees which will grow to large 
proportions. True, such trees may be planted along the 
fence line, but the property owners have rights here, and 
a spreading root system might encroach on the produc- 
tion of crops, or the use of the land for whatever purpose 
employed. Tree lovers are frequently too enthusiastic and 
not sufficiently well-informed nor practical, in their ideas 
of the details of planting. 
It may be suggested that to make a showy cr compre- 
hensive planting of trees along the roadside, that addi- 
tional width of the right of way is really necessary. In 
many places this can be acquired at very reasonable cost. 
In other places it is impracticable because of the high 
land values. Study should be given to each locality as a 
problem by itself. 
Tree planting is not a panacea for many of the ills 
of the human race, as many of our tree-planting friends 
would have us believe. It is only one of the things that 
is needed to bring back to us some of the conditions en- 
joyed by our pioneer ancestors. Tree planting is a very 
deep and broad subject, and needs study accordingly. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


NE did not have to be a “weeper” to 
have felt a tug at the heartstrings 
when reading the first chapter of Mrs. 
Harding’s little book, “Peonies for The 
Little Garden;’” where she deseribes the 
surprise and thrill of seeing the tiny 
shoots of a Peony struggling so reso- 
lutely up amid the ruins of the de- 
vastated homestead of the French peas- 
ant, as she listened to the revelation of 
the cruelty attendant upon the wanton 
destruction of all their property, by men 
turned for the moment into fiends under 
the lustful influence of unjustified war. 
What a lesson in determination, cou- 
pled with perserverance, is furnished, as 
we marvel at the persistency of the 
newly-awakened plant as it struggles 
against the all-but-overwhelming odds, in 
its attempt to reach the air and sun- 
light! The tiny shoot that would be 
crushed were but an ounce or two of 
energy rudely applied against it, pushes 
up against, and breaks, hard clods as 
effectively as would require pounds of 
pressure if the exertion were sudden. 

In plant life the motto seems to be, 
“Do or die.” Every usable gift of na- 
ture,—sunlight, air, water, soil, ete.,—is 
taken advantage of to carry on. The 
‘strong does not coddle the weak. 
“Rugged Individualism” characterizes the 
tiniest plant as well as the mightiest 
monarch of the forest. 

The Glad Philosopher has previously 
made reference in some of his simple 
musings to the aversion in Nature to 
quiescence. In all forms of life, either 
animal or vegetable, motility is the one 
pronouneedly universal characteristic, ex- 
pending energy alike in either growth or 
decay. 

Theoretically, and doubtless practi- 
eally, no two things in Nature are ex- 
axctly alike, nor ever were. Through 
the influe: ces of heredify or environment, 
certain characteristics often develop that 
are strong enough to be noticeable; and 
our plant may have even wandered far 
enough from parental influence to be 
classified as a new variety in the division 
scientists have seen fit to term species. 
With this ever-present tendency toward 
variation, continuation of variety and 
even of species might get beyond control, 
were it not for certain inherent charac- 
teristics we call laws that hold the roving 
tendency within bounds. 

Generally, there is no absolute line of 
demareation between the variety and the 
species, other than the differing charac- 
teristics of the individuals that make 
them up. And so, our division in bot- 
any into such classifications as order, 
class, family, sub-family, genus, and 
variety, is merely a convenient device for 
cataloguing our plants according to their 
individual structural form and natural 
relationships. 

Are the inherent tendencies that con- 
trol plant life the result of designedly 
fixed laws, or are the so-called fixed laws 
establishments resultant from the ae- 
quired habits of the plant? Let’s put off 
worrying about this question until after 
we solve that other baffling one, viz., 
“Which was first, the egg or the hen?” 


Tue Guap PHILOSOPHER 
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We 


Started a Garden! 


By F. 0. PROCTOR, (Ohio) 


position, Old Man Depression fi- 

nally came along. We found our- 
selves, like thousands of other good 
American citizens, without a job; no 
longer rubbing elbows with our fellow- 
man in the workaday world of industrial 
life; with nothing to do, and lots of time 
to do it in. After a short vacation, and 
a few weekend visits among friends and 
relatives, the novelty soon wore off of the 
luxury of being a first-class loafer, and 
day-dreaming, contrary to Harry Lauder’s 
axiom, 


AM posit twelve years’ service in one 


“Tt’s nice to get up in the morn- 
ing.—but it is a whole lot nicer to lay in 
bed.” 

At our city house we were fortunate in 
having a large back lot, harboring a few 
nondescript flowers of uncertain ancestry. 
One day the idea came to us,—why not 
raise flowers for pleasure and profit? So 
after ordering catalogues from a few of 
our leading nurserymen and seedsmen, 
found that flowers and flower ideas had 
developed a wide scope within the past 
20 years, and we were within the zone 
of another eyele than we were when Rock 
Gardens, Sedums, Alpines, Everblooming 
Climbing Roses, and multicolored Roses 
were practically unheard of. Still we 
found quite a few of the old favorites re- 
ceiving honorable mention. After much 
study and deliberation we ordered seeds 
and potted plants, making a getaway to 
a late June start. 

Knowing a few perennials to be of slow 
and uneertain germination, especially at 
that time of the season, we tried the re- 
frigeration and hot water method. Some 
of the perenials, Alpines, and sedums 
seed were placed in the ice box and kept 
at just above a freezing temperature for 
three weeks. After preparing a good, 
deep, well-pulverized seed bed thoroughly 
packed, we planted the seed in drills 
slightly covered with sand. Again with 
the soil well tramped, we poured boil- 
ing hot water over the rows, covered 
with several thicknesses of cheese cloth 
which we kept moist at all times, and in 
from 3 to 6 days, nearly every seedling 
had germinated. 

We removed covering, sprinkled with 
1 tablespoonful of strong vinegar to 1 
quart of rain water to prevent dampening 
off; covered with a light muslin frame to 
shield from the hot sun, watering very 
sparingly for about ten days, and will 
say it was the finest block of seedlings 
that I ever raised. 

In the excitement of our seed planting 
and potted-plant transplanting, we dis- 
covered we had overlooked the Roses. 
Now no garden is complete without Roses, 
and should be one of the must-haves in 
every home. Being too late to transplant 
field-grown plants successfully, and not 
wishing for the smaller pot-grown plants, 
we referred to our catalogues and found 
a nurseryman from Connecticut making 
a specialty of supplying dormant plants, 
(by a special refrigeration process), up 
to the middle of July. We were at first 
rather skeptical, but finally gave him an 


order which promptly arrived in due time; 
were set out the 2nd day ot July, pro- 
tected from the direct rays of the sun a 
few days, and with one or two exceptions 
we were awarded in September with some 
excellent bloom. 

So withal we are back to earth again 
with our feet in the good rich dirt and 
a generous sun overhead. We derived 
a world of pleasure, a little profit, ab- 
sorbed a lot of health-giving violet rays, 
and a nice coat of tan not of the beauty- 
parlor kind. Perhaps later we will write 
on experiences of the newer varieties, col- 
lected from their native haunts, and our 
finds among deserted farm homes of long 
ago. 


Snowdrop Tree, (Halesia tetrap- 
tera) 


NOTE what C. H. Hardy, (Ga.), has 

to say about the Snowdrop Tree, and 
am much surprised at his non-success in 
transplanting it. I presume they were 
taken from thick woodland and planted 
with full exposure to the sun, always a 
severe change to any plant. 

I have had it growing here, in South- 
ern Ontario, for years; and it appears 
to be even hardier than I supposed it 
would be, as it withstood last winter’s 
unprecedented cold, uninjured, and 
bloomed profusely. I had no idea that 
this tree is considered hard to establish, 
as I have supplied customers with it in 
landscaping schemes, and have never lost 
any for years. 


Most any rich, well-drained, but not dry 
soil, and a somewhat sheltered position 
suits Snowdrop Tree well, and they are 
certainly wonderfully attractive and so 
distinct with their hepatica-like flowers; 
in fact, just as desirable as the Judas tree 
and flowering dogwood (cornus florida), 
blooming much at the same time. 


In planting, I always soak the roots in 
water, at least twenty-four hours or more, 
as they seem to start more vigorously. 
I then trim the broken roots, if there are 
any; and after making holes of ample 
size, plant firmly, and then water. After 
it has settled away, finish with loose earth. 
Prune the shoots back very little and 
growth soon commences. 

The plants seed freely, but if not 
gathered as soon as ripe, they get very 
hard and germination is often delayed 
for two or three years. If planted as 
soon as ripe, germination will take place 
the following Spring, and the balance the 
next Spring. 

Mr. Hardy states that he never saw any 
in cultivation except in Central Park, 
N. Y. Personally, I have seen them at 
the Arnold Arboretum, Highland Park, 
Rochester, N. Y., and at Washington, 
D. C., among several places. 

Storrs & Harrison, Painesville, Ohio, 
offer the plants, and I note that Chase 
Nursery Co., Chase, Ala., offer it in their 
last wholesale catalogue. 


Cuester D. Weprick, (Ont.) 
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Climbing or Bitter Nightshade (Solanum Dulcamara) 


Why Not Grow the Native Beauties? 


By KATHERINE B. WATKINS, (N. J.) 


N these days when everyone goes auto 
| driving all through the country, I 

often wonder why so few flower-lovers 
have discovered that many of the choice 
flowering vines and bushes, sold by nurs- 
erymen at fancy prices, are really native 
wild children of our own woodlands and 
meadows. 

My gardens contain a number of these, 
and rarely is there a day during their 
blossoming season, when someone does 
not exclaim over their beauty and want to 
know where I bought them. It is often 
difficult to convince people that such beau- 
tiful plants.may be had, just for the cost 
of digging them and carrying them home. 

Also I find that the majority of these 
natives will improve under cultivation. 

The Chokeberry (Pyrus arbutifolia) 
forms a graceful, clustered bush, bearing 
quantities of clusters of slightly-fragrant, 
creamy-white flowers of velvety texture. 
These are followed by glossy berries, 
almost black, that hang all through the 
Winter. This plant will thrive in full or 
partial shade or sun and needs no prun- 
ing. Slender branches spring from the 
root, when given room to develop. 

The Sweet Pepper Bush (Clethra alni- 
folia) bears very fragrant blossoms, also 
white, through June and July, and the 
sprays are much longer in my gardens 
than the wood plants bear. It does not 
grow tall, five feet being a good height, 
and inereases from the root, individual 
stems springing up around the roots. 
This shows a fondness for a partly-shaded 
location, plenty of water, and good soil. 

The Azaleas give better effect as a rule, 
among other plants, as they are of irreg- 
ular growth, although, at times, a sturdy 
plant may be grown into a fine specimen. 
I have several shades of pink and the 
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pure, creamy-white, which is so pleasing. 

A Swamp Azalea, growing through 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
blooms all through the Summer for me, 
bearing dainty, fragrant clusters of 
cream-white; occasionally flecked with 
pink. This prefers semi-shade. Mine is 
over eight feet tall, well branched, and 
has paid well for having been given 
plenty of space and generous feedings 
every Spring, of good fertilizer. 

Nightshade (Solanum duleamara) trails 
its dainty violet stars over a trellis, and 
hangs its searlet berries gaily among the 
dark-green leaves in a most alluring way. 

Not at all fussy about soil or location, 
it adapts its needs most satisfyingly. 

The Wild Clematis (Virgin’s Bower) is 
quite as lovely as its cultivated sisters, and 
much easier to grow, as it will flourish in 
damp corners or along fences in hot, dry 
places. The flowers are feathery-white 
sprays, and if cut just at the full bloom 
stage, will fleece into airy beauty for win- 
ter bouquets. 

The Wild Bean (Apios tubersoa) likes 
to hang its clustered leaves and mauve- 
brown flowers wherever it may find 
branches, stone walls, or wire netting. 

Butterflyweed (Asclepias tuberosa) 
forms a clump that bears gorgeous orange 
umbels, several inches across, and will 
revel in full sunshine. 

The Squaw Huckleberry is one of the 
most attractive of my many bushes. It 
has been given space and care, and now 
reaches an eight-foot height, with equal 
width, and when covered with its pale- 
green and white clusters, is attractive. 

The Viburnums are all good. They 
grow well, are generally clean-foliaged, 
flower freely, and will soon become at 
home in either full or semi-sun. 


Arrowwood (V. dentatum) is my favor- 
ite, with its flat panicles of white, fragrant 
blossoms, which are followed by dark-blue 
berries sweetly-spicy in flavor, and very 
good to eat. The Dutch settlers of New 
Jersey called this Viburnum by the odd 
name of “Doodle cher,’ which I have 
never been able to find a translation for. 

The Laurels (Kalmia) are a little diffi- 
cult to move, as their roots are surface- 
spreading; but a little extra care is well 
paid for, by the beauty of the blossoms. 
They prefer old sod, and will rarely 
develop well in cultivated ground. They 
are evergreen and form fine specimen 
plants. 

My Fern Bed contains superb speci- 
mens of the Royal, Interrupted, Cinna- 
mon and Osmundas, and thrives in full 
morning sun. 

Wild Lily bulbs are planted among the 
Ferns, and the gay bells nodding above 
the green Ferns are lovely. 


PRACTIOAL SUGGESTIONS 


My list is too long to cover entirely. 
but any flower-lover may find new 
beauties on any drive through woodlands; 
and if he follows my custom and carries 
a trowel, small spade, and papers, with 
him, every trip may add a prize to his 
garden. 

But, remember, these wild plants do 
not enjoy having their locations dug up 
every Spring. 

Cover the ground with leaves (not oak 
leaves, as they do not rot), lawn clip- 
pings, and short branches to keep the 
cover from blowing off; and in the Spring 
pull out any weeds by hand, trim the 
dry stalks, take away the branches and 
most of the fall blanket of leaves, but 
leave the surface soil undisturbed. 

I sprinkle bone meal around the plants, 
occasionally a fine layer of wood ashes, 
but never any heavy fertilizer. 

Cut the flowers freely, but if any 
bushes need trimming, do it immediately 
after the blooming season is over, lest 
next year’s buds be destroyed. 
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Illustrations Courtesy N. Y. State Museum 


Sweet Pepper Bush (Clethra alnifolia) 
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August in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


Garden rests appreciably. There 

is less bloom than during any of 
the five preceding months. By this one 
does not mean that at this time the gar- 
den is an unrelieved expanse of green 
alone, for there is still enough color and 
to spare; but blooms are not nearly as 
profuse as they have been. If the Cali- 
fornia Garden were not watered now, 
it would rest in earnest; the foliage 
would wither down, and the plants be- 
come dormant until quickened inte active 
growth again by the first of the winter 
rains. 


D URING this month the California 


By withholding nearly all water from 
them at this time, the succulents will re- 
ceive a needed rest. 


Those begonias and other decorative 
plants that are desired for indoor use 
during the Winter, should be potted late 
in August and placed in the lath house, 
or other semi-shady place, until needed. 


Calendulas being most obliging “crit- 
ters,” their seed may be planted most 
anytime. There are a number of good- 
looking new varieties of this homely and 
useful annual now for sale in the seed 
stores. One named Orange Shaggy is 
well worth growing, its appearance aptly 
described by its name. 


During the winter months there is 
nothing to compare with beds and bor- 
ders full of the cheerful bedding petun- 
ias, to liven up the landscape. How they 


do bloom! Sow seeds of the various 
shades liberally now. 
Seeds of many perennials may be 


planted now in seed boxes or flats, to 
be later (when the seedlings have 
achieved from four to six leaves) trans- 
ferred to their places in the border. 
Delphiniums especially are best planted 
now while the seed is fresh. 


A comparatively new flower from 
South Africa, by way of England, that 
gives one a good run for his money, is 
venidium fastuosum. It aspires to be- 
tween two and three feet, with gray- 
green silky foliage and deep-orange 
flowers of the daisy type, with a strik- 
ing purple-black zone inside the ray 
flowers. The blooms sometimes attain 
a diameter of four to five inches. 


If you want to be very “peart” with 
your bulb planting, put in polyanthus 
nareissus (bunch-flowered narcissus) the 
latter part of this month, and have 
blooms by Thanksgiving Day. Most of 
us, however, do not have energy enough 
to contemplate a task like bulb planting 
in August. 


Separate and replant amaryllis_bella- 
donna now if the bulbs are so crowded 
that they are jostling each other out of 
the ground. Plant them in full sun, and 
if possible close to statice, for the pink 
of the one and the steel-blue of the other 


form a very happy color combination; 


and the statice kindly lends itself to 
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mask the bare flower stalks of the 


amaryllis. 


Seed of pansy, primula malacoides, 
myosotis, viola, coreopsis, and cineraria 
may be planted to good advantage now. 


Probably by now the dahlias have been 
worn to a frazzle from blooming too con- 
stantly. Cut the plants back hard, (to 
within about a foot of the ground), and 
water them well. They will put forth 
new tender green growth and give some 
very creditable blooms till late in No- 
vember. 


There are more strange-looking succu- 
lents come out of Africa “than you can 
shake a stick at.” And the blooms! 
Every conceivable size, shape, and color. 
They form a colorful and fascinating 
colony in one’s garden. One visualizes 
them on the Great Karoo in South Africa, 
where in some parts of their habitat it 
sometimes forgets to rain for as long as 
seven years. Do they pass in their 
checks, as Bill Nye would say? No, 
they merely fold their overcoats tightly 
about them, shrink down so that their 
exposed surface is negligible, become dor- 
mant, and wait for better times. Olive 
Schreiner, who wrote “The Story of an 
African Farm,” tells of examining a 
patch of veldt a foot square and finding 
on it 112 varieties of flowering plants. 
There is fecundity for you! 


Success with Achimenes 


CHIMENES aare showy plants with 
surface rhizomes, that, with pro- 
tection, can be grown successfully in any 
garden. The most common is a hybrid 
form with bright-magenta blossoms and 
trailing habit. It is excellent for window 
boxes. Others are A. longiflora, purplish- 
blue; A. longiflora var. alba mazima, 
white; A. patens, var. major, purplish- 
rose; A. pedunculata, orange, and the 
most showy; and A. heterophylla, which 
has a fiery-orange and _blazing-yellow 
tubular blossom. 

To protect these plants, place them in 
a small mound above water level, and 
cover with rock moss. This covering is 
also good for fuchsias, night-blooming 
jasmine, and other tender perennials. 

Other methods of growing are to make 
up a flat one-third drainage material in 
the bottom, one inch of compost; and 
two inches of finely-sifted soil, made up 
of equal parts of rich humus, porous 
loam, leaf-mold, and sand. Since achi- 
mene rhizomes are surface lovers, the 
boxes need not be over four inches deep. 
Drainage is most important as the rhi- 
zomes like air and dislike wet feet. 

As young growth appears, pot up in 
shallow bulb pans in the above soil mix- 
ture, and feed weak doses of liquid 
manure until bloom appears. After 
blooming, be sure to give a good rest 
before encouraging growth for next 
season. 


Mrs. C. W. McPHERSEN, (Ore.) 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


PRING FLOWERS along country 
roads line the fence rows where the 
ground has been left uncultivated. It 
caused me to think how all land must 
have been a natural floral carpet and 
woods, before the advance of civilization. 


Chimney Swifts are unable to perch 
on twigs and wires as other Birds do. 


A Robin kept flying up at a window- 
pane for two weeks. The same Robin, 
or another just as erazy, came again the 
next Spring to the same window, re- 
peating its strange antic. Was _ its 
shadow the attraction? It was next to 
impossible to discourage it. If the win- 
dow was opened, he would fly at the 
upper sash, or go to the next window; 
flying at it uneceasingly, with all his 
might. 


More Rain fell during a 24-hour period 
on May 6, 1932, than all the precipitation 
of the Summer before, in Wisconsin. On 
that day 2.56 inches fell. 


The Cynthia Moth was not known in 
the United States 75 years ago. The 
Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton received some Cynthia eggs. A 
young man by the name of Riley, who 
later beeame U. 8S. entomologist, wrote 
for a few of the eggs. After procuring 
the eggs, they went through the usual 
transformations, and the next Spring 
emerged as Moths. Riley took a female 
Cynthia one night and tied her to a 
limb of an ailanthus tree in his yard, 
in Chicago. Then he took a male Cyn- 
thia three miles away and released it. 
In the morning this pair of Cynthias was 
in coitus on the tree. So an acquaintance 
of Charley Riley wrote me. 


Riley also wrote me his own experi- 
ence with Moths. One Winter he gath- 
ered some 50 cocoons. In the Spring 
he put them outside in a screen-covered 
box. When the Moths emerged, he killed 
all the males, keeping the females. Dur- 
ing ten days, he killed 1,500 males at- 
tracted by these females. One morning 
he killed 500 males. He wonders if scent 
is their only means of attraction. With 
their antennae, they may have insect 
radio systems. 


The Buffalo Bur, a pestiferous weed of 
the nightshade family, I had never found 
growing in Wisconsin until last Summer. 
I found three plants, widely separated, 
growing in Clark County. The seed may 
have been earried by the intense dust 
storm winds from the Dakotas, last 
Spring; for at one farm where it grew 
for the first time, no shipped-in hay or 
feed had been purchased. 


Butterflies usually carry thei: wings 
erect when sitting, while Moths’ are hor- 
izontal. They may be further distin- 
guished by a difference in their antennae. 


The Cabbage Butterfly is a natural 
chemist. She knows what food qualities 
are necessary for her young caterpillars; 
consequently, the cabbage plant is selec- 
ted upon which to lay her eggs. Eggs are 
also laid on the nasturtium plant; even 
though of a different family, the Cabbage 
Butterfly knows it will furnish the proper 
food requirements. 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Over the meadows aftermath, 

By the August rains made green, 
Harvest spider-webs are seen, 
Showing wet, like fresh drawn nets 


Spread to dry. 


greens begins to show a grayish or 

brownish cast, look over the plants to 
ascertain if they are infested by the red 
spider. Shake some of the off-colored 
branches over a piece of dark-colored 
wrapping paper, or discarded carbon 
sheet; and if you find on it some very 
small, grayish particles, you may feel 
fairly certain that some quick action is 
in order. Wash the affected foliage by 
use of the garden hose; dust with sulphur, 
or spray with a solution made by thor- 
oughly dissolving a pound of common 
ground glue in some hot water, and add- 
ing it to ten gallons of water. It may be 
that grayish or whitish spots are the 
result of mildew, a disease caused by a 
fungus growing on the foliage. Control 
this hy dusting with sulphur about every 
other week. 


| F the foliage of any of your ever- 


Prune Roses, especially those of the 
Rambling and Wichuraiana varieties, 
after blooming. Most, if not all, of the 
previous year’s shoots should be cut out, 
as. it is on the new growth that the best 
flowers will be produced. As these varie- 
ties are vigorous growers, they send up 
a luxuriant crop of new shoots. In Aug- 
ust give your Tea Roses a fertilizing 
muleh. Use material from the compost 
heap, or well-rotted manure; or if these 
are not available, lawn clippings may be 
made to do. Cut the flowers on your 
Tea Roses frequently and with very long 
stems. This will provide flowers that 
will be decorative in tall jars or vases, 
and at the same time result in an adequate 
pruning of the bushes. 
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—Nina Stevens Shaw 


To get the longest service from Gladi- 
oli for indoor decoration, cut the spikes 
before the third or fourth flower on the 
stem opens, and place them in water 
at once. The rest of the buds will open 
in the house, one at a time; and as a 
rule, the colors of the flowers are apt to 
be more intense and brilliant than those 
which open out-of-doors, where the sun 


will tend to fade the coloring. Each 
day give the eut flowers fresh, cool 
water, and remove all faded blooms. 


When cutting the spikes of Gladioli, be 
sure that most of the leaves are left for 
maturing the corms. 


You may still save a year in waiting 
for bloom by sowing in a coldframe 
now, seeds of Larkspur, Columbine, 
Pansy, Hardy Pinks, English Daisy and 
others. Most of these and perennials 
will bloom next season, as August sowing 
gives time for the seedlings to become 
strong, well-established little plants, be- 
fore Winter sets in. Leave them in the 
seed-bed or coldframe until next Spring, 
and then set them out where desired or 
needed in bed or border. 


In the vegetable garden sow early 
this month radishes, spinach, lettuce, 
endive, kale, beets, carrots, Chinese cab- 
bage, corn-salad, and turnips; and cel- 
ery may be set out for fall and winter 
use. 


Secure and set out this month, bulbs 
of the fragrant Madonna Lily, which 
unlike most varieties, must be planted 
early in order that it may root and 
make a growth of leaves this season. 





As this Lily does not form stem roots, 
plant the bulbs in good garden soil 
about an inch or so below the surface 
of the ground. Place a layer of sand 
under each bulb, to assure the good 
drainage that is essential to success in 
its culture. In August pot Easter 
lily bulbs, bury the pots outdoors, and 
leave them there until November; when 
they must be lifted and the bulbs started 
into growth for indoor forcing. 


This is a good time to start a new 
strawberry bed. Set the new plants 
in a well-prepared and enriched soil, 
about a foot apart and in rows about 
two feet apart. Be sure that the roots 
of the plants are properly spread out 
in a hole. Water well and firm the 
earth about the plants. As they form, 
remove all “runners.” After the ground 
freezes, cover the bed with a three-inch 
muleh of straw, salt hay, or leaves. 
These August-started beds may pro- 
duee a light crop next season, but the 
large, perfect, well-grown fruit we ex- 
pect, will come the following years. 


You may plant evergreens this month 
successfully, but you must take special 
care that the roots are not allowed to 
dry out, or be exposed to sun or wind. 
Prepare the hole in which the plant is 
to go, before removing the burlap cover- 
ing from nursery stock, or before lifting 
evergreens that you wish to transplant. 
Spread the roots out in the hole, pour 
on water, fill in, and firm the soil by 
treading it; water well and cover with 
a mulch. Water the newly-set trees 
daily for a week should there be no 
rains, and then at least twice a week 
until the weather becomes cool. 


As Oriental Poppies are dormant in 
early August, this is a good time for 
you to transplant or separate them so 
as to inerease your stock of these desir 
able plants. Take the plants up care 
fully and examine them. Old _ plants 
often have several “eyes” which may 
be eut apart with generous portions of 
the root, and planted ‘as separate plants. 
Even pieces of root planted in proper 
soil may under favorable conditions 
produce new plants of this variety, 
which is generally considered so diffi- 
cult to transplant and propagate that 
many gardeners hesitate to disturb old 
plantings. 


Begin to take cuttings from your 
bedded plants, so that the new plants 


may be well-rooted and vigorous for 
indoor window culture. Geraniums, 
Sultanas, and Semperflorens Begonias 


are easy to root and to grow, and are very 
satisfactory | winter-blooming __ plants. 
Many persons keep their begonia plants 
from year to year, but it is usually a 
better plan to start new plants, because 
old plants have a tendeney to grow 
straggling and ill-shaped. For good 
begonia cuttings use about three inches 
of the tips of the branches. These may 
be rooted readily in moist (but not too 
wet) sand, or in a glass of water. 


Did you know that you can propa- 
gate many kinds of perennials from 


cuttings? Take cuttings from the ends 
of branches, and set them out in wet 


(Continued on page 372) 
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August finds the Vegetable Garden at the height of production 


_ Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ARLY August finds the vegetable 
E. garden at the height of production, 

with three months remaining to 
round out its program. 


Wherever possible, continue cultivation 
to prevent weeds from taking possession 
and leaving a crop of seeds to infest the 
garden another year. In space where 
potatoes have been taken out, or where a 
crop of peas, beans, or any other vege- 
table has been exhausted, it is not difficult 
to keep the weeds at bay. Hoeing and 
raking the ground will give the garden a 
neat appearance and will discourage the 
weed population considerably. 


In those freshly-cultivated spots we 
may yet do some late planting, with a 
very good chance of realizing last-minute 
crops. Winter radishes planted very 
early in the month will mature by the 
end of the garden season, under ordinary 
conditions. 


Turnip seed sown the first of the 
month may produce good-sized turnips 
before cold weather. Turnips are not 
affected by ordinary frosts, and if the 
“all is wet their growth will be rapid. 


Bush peas, lettuce, spinach, and other 
greens may be planied at this time with 
good results. 


Do not make the mistake of cutting off 
the asparagus tops, no matter if they are 
a bit unsightly. Let them die naturally, 
that they may store the needed strength 
in their roots. Cutting them while green 
weakens the roots and is very apt to kill 
them. 


If celery was set out early in the season, 
it should be in line for bleaching at this 
time, or at least by latter August. When 
the stalks are large enough for table 
use, hill the soil up well about the stalks. 
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Some gardeners prefer bleaching by 
placing boards along the celery rows. 
The later celery should not have the 
earth pulled up around it at this time, 


but must be well cultivated. 


Sweet potatoes are growing runners 
almost faster than we can keep them 
trimmed. They should be nipped off, 
leaving no more than twelve inches of 
vine. Long runners take the strength 
that should go toward developing the 
potatoes. 


The well-planned garden is giving the 
housewife a great deal to do in the way 
of canning this month. Tomatoes are 
ripening, and that vegetable alone may 
keep the kettles bubbling for days. The 
tomato is a versatile garden product with 
which a great number of delicious and 
healthful concoctions may be made, from 
ordinary canned tomatoes on to tomato 
juice, soup, preserves, and many others. 


There may be beans to can, and peas; 
tender beets to pickle, or to cold-pack 
for use as buttered beets. A combina- 
tion of vegetables canned together is con- 
venient to open when vegetable soup is 
wanted on short notice. 


Late cabbage needs watching to pre- 
vent worms from eating off the leaves 
entirely. Before the heads begin to 
form, spray with a solution of arsenate of 
lead, making certain that the mixture 
reaches every part of the leaf. 


Squash, melon, and cucumber vines 
may be infested with bugs that will work 
on the leaves until the foliage dries and 
drops off. These pests work on the 
underside of the leaves as a rule, making 
it difficult to reach them with a spray. 
However, spraying or dusting them well 
with prepared mixtures is the only way 
to eradicate them. 





Tiny red spiders are sometimes found 
in great numbers on the stems of plants. 
A heavy spray of cold water usually is 
quite effective in removing them. 


With weeds, bugs, and worms to com- 
bat, and with numerous varieties of vege- 
tables coming to maturity, each calling 
for attention in one way and another, the 
garden in August is a place of great 
activity. 


Home-grown Celery 


ELERY can be easily grown in the 
small home-garden even though the 
soil is sandy. 

Save all your large-size tin cans; cut 
off the top and bottom with a can opener 
which leaves a smooth edge. Set out your 
celery plants in a shallow trench, putting 
a can around each plant. This will pre- 
vent the soil from washing down and 
covering the crown, which would be fatal 
to the plant. Use plenty of fertilizer and 
don’t be afraid to use the garden hose. 

As the plants grow, fill in the trench 
and raise the cans an inch or so at a time. 
The use of the cans makes fewer leaves 
and longer stalks, and bleaches it enough 
for home use. 

The doctors tell us it is better for us 
when the Celery is not bleached perfectly 
white. 

When in danger of freezing, dig up the 
plants and set them into shallow recep- 
tacles like an old dish pan. Keep the 
soil moist but not wet, and be very 
careful not to get any water on the 
leaves or stalks. Set each pan on top 
of a half bushel peach basket in the 
cellar, so that there will be a circulation 
of air to keep the tops dry. 

We prefer the Pascal Celery which is 
of better flavor, although it doesn’t 
bleach as white. Celery can be set out 
after early vegetables, or between the 
rows of early sweet corn. 

Commence to eat in the late Summer 
even though the stalks are quite green. 
In this way you will have better Celery 
than you can buy in most markets. 


C. W. JonHnson, (Mass.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. What insect, after spending seven- 
teen years developing underground, 
remains an adult aboveground for 
only three or four weeks? 

2. Why is the insect mentioned in ques- 
tion number 1 unable to live for a 
longer period? 

8. Are the common English Sparrows na- 
tives of the United States? 

4. The big white Grub Worms (s0 often 
turned up while spading) are the 
larvae of what Beetle? 

5. Is coral a plant or an animal? 


6. Does a Cow have front teeth in the 
upper jaw? 


~2 


What three trees are the favorite host 
plants of the parasitic mistletoe? 


8. Why is it that the mistletoe seeds 
germinate and grow more readily on 
these trees? 


9. When a seed germinates, which ap- 
pears first—the leaf or the root? 

10. Why does the Cow Bird lay her eggs 
one at a time in nests of other birds? 


(Answers can be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses of 


Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


S one month merges into another, 
A there is a gradual change in evi- 
dence that goes toward making 

each unit of the year distinctive. Anyone 
who has observed Nature, even in a small 
degree, would have no difficulty identify- 
ing the months if calendars and other 
records of time ceased to be in existence. 


The inseets of the night achieve the 
height of their musical careers in August. 
July finds them getting in tune, and do- 
ing considerable practicing, and in Sep- 
tember they may have a number of fine 
concerts; but the cool evenings that are 
almost certain to occur off and on through 
the latter month will slow them down to 
a great extent. The warmer the August 
night, the more is the tempo increased. 


August brings on a new array of 
flowers, tall and colorful. In this elass 
Joe-pye is among the first, with its deep- 
magenta flower heads, usually found in 
moist places. 


Boneset as an individual plant is quite 
inconspicuous, but it is usually found 
in large groups; and so it is brought to 
our attention as an important flower of 
August. Wild earrot belongs to both 
July and August, although this month 
will see its decline. It has the interesting 
characteristic of turning its lacy, um- 
brella-like flowers into little green cups 
resembling bird nests. Later these “nests” 
turn brown, and remain standing upright 
on their stalks all through the Winter 
and well into the Spring. ‘ 


Yarrow and fleabane are more or less 
in unsightly evidence, but their time is 
past. Oceasionally their bedraggled 
stalks will produce a fresh blossom here 
and there, but competition is too great 
and their efforts go unappreciated. 


Blue vervain is August’s flower; and 
after the middle of the month, ironweed 
begins to unfold its deep-purple clusters. 
Brooksides are gay with wild touch-me- 
nots, and blossoming beside them is the 
blue lobelia. 


Thistledown lazily floats through the 
air, carrying its unwanted burden of 
seeds to establish new colonies, thriving 
mightily wherever it may land. 


In latter August swamp milkweed is 
still in fragrant bloom; while the common 
milkweed, which was no less lovely in its 
prime, has already formed sizable, green 
seed pods. Opening one of these pods 
discloses an armor-like arrangement, the 
seeds, covering the compact white, silken 
parachutes that later will carry the seeds 
to distant places. 


The wind of August rustles the broad- 
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Country Road on a tranquil August day 


ening leaves of corn, and on the heavy 
air of evening a delightful fragrance is 
wafted from the cornfields. 


Hay fields that took on a dead appear- 
ance after the crop was cut now re- 
semble large green lawns. Blackberries 
are ripening perhaps around those very 
hay fields, and wild cherries are grad- 
ually changing from red to black. 


While the birds are not singing with 
any great degree of exuberance, yet there 
are bird songs all through the month. 
Goldfinches sing their flight song as they 
go about in search of their favorite seeds. 
They come to our gardens to gather cer- 
tain flower seeds now beginning to ripen, 
and they are delighted when they find a 
stalk of lettuce with fluffy, seed pompons 
ready for them to harvest. They are 
especially fond of thistle seeds, and 
thistledown is used extensively in build- 
ing their nests. 


The old-fashioned sunflowers, as well 
as smaller dainty ones, are being watched 
carefully these days by a number of 
birds. They will waste no time in gath- 
ering the seeds as soon as they ripen. 
Blue jays, cardinals, titmice, and nut- 
hatches, make such tremendous inroads 
on them, that we must be alert if we 
wish to rescue enough seeds for next 
year’s planting. The writer of Seasonal 
Glimpses never fails to plant a row of 
sunflowers especially for the birds. 


Perhaps the most persistent singer of 
August is the peewee, with his sleepy lit- 
tle tune. The song sparrow is not far 
behind with his sprightly ditties. The 
oriole may give us a few snatches of 
song after a number of weeks of silence. 
Great flocks of blackbirds, made up of 
family groups, are heard toward evening 
as they congregate for their night’s rest. 
These gatherings are always reminiseent 
of Fall and migration. 


By latter August the blue jays are be- 
ginning to feel quite rested after their 
moulting period, which is very depress- 


ing to the jaunty jay. With their new 
raiment acquired, they go tearing about 
in a noisy fashion, making merry the 
remainder of the Summer and Fall. 


The position of the stars tells us that 
Fall is drawing near. The Big Dipper 
lies so low on the northern horizon that 
it may be hidden by the trees in our 
dooryards. Other stars of Summer are 
setting early, and if we are up late in 
the night we see the rising of several of 
winter’s brilliant constellations. 


Fall is fast approaching, we realize, 
when August comes. Decidedly a month 
of Summer, it also brings with it the first 
signs of the declining year. 


Notes on Canna Growing 


E have very little trouble growing 
Cannas successfully, and keeping 
roots of the large-flowering varieties. 

We plant ours in full sunshine in good 
garden soil, the garden being given a 
liberal coating of cow manure each 
Spring, before plowing. If weather per- 
mits, we cultivate each week, and don’t 
let seed pods form, 

As the frost period approaches, we 
sometimes dig before frost. If not dug 
before frost, the tops should be cut off 
the morning after frost. We store 
immediately after digging, in wooden 
trays, up off the floor a short dis- 
tance. Place clumps in trays and fill 
in between with earth. Our cellar is free 
from furnace heat, being cool and dry. 

A few kinds need a little extra kind- 
ness; so they are placed to themselves in 
any container we happen to find handy. 
Ours are generally discarded dishpans or 
galvanized tubs. Either can be carried 
up out of cellar easily in Spring, watered, 
and Cannas will be started by the time 
ground is suitable for planting; thus 
enabling you to produce blooms earlier, 

Those in trays can also be watered in 
Spring, and started ready for planting. 

Mrs. Corpa E. Mruter, (Ohio) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


If you wish to remove avarice you must 
remove ita mother, luxury.—CICERO 


CELEBRATED DUTCH BOTANIST DIES 


UGO DE VRIES, who died last May, 

first became interested in primroses 
when they were brought over to Holland 
from America. He grew them for years, 
and his work with them led eventually to 
an investigation on fruit flies and other 
important investigations. 

Hospital nurses are always careful not 
to leave primroses long in the sickroom. 
They bring out rash on tiny tots and 
are the means of inducing symptoms of 
asthma in adults. 


WORD TO THE WISE 


Commercial growers and seedsmen 
should take notice of all the attention and 
free advertising given by large city 
newspapers to herb gardening. 


ALL TOGETHER NOW 

“Say it with flowers” is the well-known 
advice offered the public by florists. On 
‘International Flower Shut-in Day, June 
10, they took their own medicine—advice 

and all together, in one fine loud 
chorus said it with flowers to the Shut- 
ins of America. Great work, florists,— 
the nicest gesture you ever made. 


HIGHWAY HARMONY 


What are you doing to make our beau- 
tiful highways more beautiful? More 
and more attention is being given towards 
roadside harmony through landscaping of 
roadsides and parkways. Indeed, in some 
state highway departments landseape en- 
gineers, technically-trained landscape 
architects, foresters, and arborculturists 
are engaged. Trees add special interest 
to the countryside and provide ground 
coverings for erosion control. The mater- 
ials should be the same as grow in the 
locality, as this gives a more natural ap- 
pearance and counteracts any tendency 
to standardization, which is all too prev- 
alent. There is good taste in planting 
as in dressing. 

All this seeding and sodding, planting 
trees, ground covers, shrubs, and vines, 
gives work to thousands. Digging in the 
earth gets one back again in tune with 
Nature, and incidentally in tune with 
one’s self. Ever notice that any tendency 
to being crabbed vanishes, the minute you 
get to digging up the ground? An old 
hen is in her element scratching in the 
dirt; and doesn’t a dog love to dig for no 
reason at all. The warden of a large 
prison once wrote me that men who loved 
working in the prison garden were by far 
the best to get on with. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 

Looking through a sixteenth century 
book, reference is found to wild straw- 
berries being “. fit for a Gentle- 
woman to weare on her arme .. . as 
a raritie instead of a flower.” It has 
heen the vogue this ;ast season for society 
ladies to wear flowers on their wrists in 
lieu of bracelets. 
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SUPPORTING A MALE 
Begonias have a female flower on each 
side of the male flower, which drops off 
first, but the females close in the gap 
so no one notices it. 


POPULAR DWARFS 


At the San Diego fair there is a 
dwarf policeman, and not a “no account” 
fellow either;—he’s a real count. Dwarf 
yellow callas are the thing just now. 
When buying, insist on getting the very 
smallest bulbs; then plant in heavy poor 
soil, but a very sunny location. You see, 
if you buy the larger ones and give them 
good soil, naturally you increase the size 
of the blossoms, and that isn’t the idea at 
all. Keep ’em small, the smaller the 
better. Another thing,—give them plenty 
of moisture from moment of planting 
until they finish blooming; then dry off 
naturally until the leaves die down. 


FLOWER BOY 


The once-popular screen artist, Charles 
Ray, of silent picture days, hopes to 
“eome back” again in speaking parts. 
Meanwhile he is speaking the language of 
flowers. He has bought a flower shop in 
Hollywood and is passing around the 
bouquets among the girls. 


“The beauty of a cloud or flower lies in its 
unconscious unfolding of itself.” 


PUTTING TOWNS ON THE MAP 


Why do you not put your town on the 
map, or at least let the world know where 
you live? Every city and town ought 
to stage an annual flower show of some 
sort. Wild flower exhibits by school 
children in the Spring should awaken 
interest and attract visitors from a dis- 
tance. A show of every variety of straw- 
flowers would be a novelty. Sell the ex- 
hibits to visitors for winter bouquets, 
and net quite a neat sum without a doubt. 

Every Summer since June 1889, except- 
ing the years 1917 and 1926, Portland, 
Oregon, has staged her now famous Rose 
Festival. And the great Rose Show at 
Pasadena on New Year’s Day is another 
event heralded the world over. Keep 
in step with your big sisters, little towns. 


SPEAKING OF ROSES 


The rose pomade industry in France is 
an important one. The kind used is a 
red rose called Rose d’Hai. This is a 
free bloomer and yields good perfume. 
Its origin,—the red Rosa damascena 
crossed with Gen. Jacquemont; then 
crossed again with Rosa rugosa. 

White rose perfume really is not made 
from white roses, but red, as are nearly 
a!l rose scents. Attar of roses is mostly 
produced in Bulgaria and around the 
Baltic. The roses are picked early in 
the morning, and unless the day is cloudy 
picking ceases at 10 A. M. Most of the 
peasants grow their own roses and distill 
the rose fat themselves, since it must be 
done the same day they are picked. As 
it takes so many roses to make even a 
fraction of an ounce, naturally many 
adulturants are used,—geranoil, palm- 





rosa oil, citronella, and Rusa grass from 
Turkey, all of them having a sweet rose- 
like smell. In the so-called White Rose 
Perfume, sandalwood oil is also fre- 
quently used. Rose perfume is some- 
times used in confectionery and certain 
kinds of tobacco. Rose water makes an 
agreeable change when put in ordinary 
apple sauce; and tea is often flavored 
with dried red rose leaves. 


“Say IT WITH CARROTS” OR WHAT HAVE 
YOU 

Why do not green grocers make the most 
of their opportunities? For instance, 
follow up the florists in their displays. 
Last Winter in San Francisco, a florist 
created much attention and free adver- 
tising by displaying a healthy growing 
pot of kale in his window. So far, green 
grocers have never done anything so 
spectacular or novel. Why does not 
someone with imagination make the at- 
tempt? Many a woman enters the market 
with not a solitary idea in her pretty 
head what to get for dinner. If she spied 
an attractive small basket all ready wait- 
ing for her, with a nice assortment suf- 
ficient for the dinner meal all assembled, 
without her having to think and think 
what to get, would she be pleased? Just 
try it and see if she does not return and 
bring along all her playmates. Wake 
up, Mr. Green Grocer; it won’t cost you 
an extra cent except a little brain work 
to make your market easily become the 
talk of the town. 


“SEEMELY AND COMFORTABLE” 

In mediaeval times garden seats were 
mostly turfed; often made of brick, they 
were then turfed or cushioned with sod 
and low-growing plants. “In all your 
Gardens and Orchards bankes and seats 
of Camomile, Penny-royall, Daisies, and 
Violets are seemely and comfortable” 
wrote a gardening gentleman in 1618. It 
sounds lovely and picturesque, but who 
wants to sit herself down on a be-dewed 
seat even if it is a bed of posies? And 
though it may sound ever so romantic 
to “die of a rose in aromatie pain,” as 
Pope suggested, lying on a bed of roses, 
unless all thorns were removed, would 
be a mighty uncomfortable bed except 
if one were perhaps doing penance for 
some sin. 


Bird Guessing Contest 


. A remarkable mimic. 

The darkest bird. 

A boy’s name. 

A meadow bird. 

A group of Islands. 

A bird which does not tell the truth. 

A girl’s name and a dessert. 

. The sweetest songster. 

. A bird that has been regarded for 
hundreds of years to be most un- 
lucky to kill. 

10. A color. 

11. A sign of Spring. 

12. An animal. 

13. A place where we all want to be 

some day. 

14. A boy’s name, a letter, and part of a 

chain. 

15. Used for decorating. 

16. A carpenter’s tool which is colored. 
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(Answers can be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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A well-grown bed of the Madonna Lily (Lilium Candidum) 


Success with Lilies in Northern Maine 


By O. B. GRIFFIN, (Me.) 


HEN a boy, and until in my 

WV twenties, all I knew as Lilies, were 

the single Tiger Lily ana the 
tawny Day Lily, with the exception of 
our little wild Trout Lily. 

Until recent years, when I have found 
a bit more time to attempt a garden, or 
rather a gathering together of a few 
plants and ornamental shrubs which I 
hoped would endure this far-north climate, 
I had given little thought to Lilies. Now 
I know that if I but lived in a favorable 
climate, I would enjoy a wealth of these 
beautiful flowers. 

I am convinced that I may have quite a 
number even in this latitude, by giving 
winter protection, and surely they are 
worth some extra labor to insure their 
development. 

When I first planted Regals I did not 
expect great success, but the few. bulbs 
planted developed and multiplied until 
in 1933 they gave me 100 blooms. The 
whole yard was scented with their fra- 
grance during blooming time. They do 
not appear to be difficult to grow even as 
far North as this, but we give a winter 
eover of coarse litter, and sometimes 
evergreen boughs. The snow cover, of 
course, might be enough, but we feel 
safer with the protection given. 

This Winter most of the Regals were 
eaught with but little protection as there 
was a very early fall of snow. This 
disappeared and very cold weather fol- 
lowed without snow to protect them. 

Testaceum has proven quite hardy, and 
gave us thirty blooms last July. What a 
wonderful Lily! Not difficult to grow 
if its wishes are catered to a bit. 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) 
seems to need coddling here, but it is 
certainly worth it. A Lily not very com- 
mon here is what we believe to be Cro- 
ceum, (Orange Lily). This is as hardy 
as Tiger and a very beautiful Lilv. 
Seems to put up with soil conditions as it 
finds them. 

While the first real Lily we knew, we 
think it is difficult to find a Lily more 
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satisfactory than the old Tiger. We will 
plant the double type this Spring. 

Our aim is to gather a colony of Lilies 
which will be hardy here and give us 
bloom from June to October. Most years 
hard frost will kill Lilies by the latter 
part of September. Those which do not 
start to bloom as early as August will 
not be of much value this far North. 
Those listed by growers to bloom in July, 
will bloom a month later here, due to get- 
ting started later in Spring, and the 
effects of our cool Summers. 

We will confine ourselves to those 
Lilies which are listed to bloom not later 
than August first to the middle of month. 

Speciosum rubrum does not open any 
buds before the latter part of Septem- 
ber. We will attempt to force this one 
in Spring by using glass, and some pro- 
tection in Fall as an experiment. 

Three nice bulbs of Philippinense 
formosanum, planted in Fall of 1933, 
failed to bloom out-of-doors, but two 
budded. One was lifted to a tub and 
brought indoors, where it attained a 
height of three feet and gave us five 
blooms, November i4th to December 5th; 
a beautiful, fragrant Lily which we hope 
may bloom out-of-doors when _ well 
established. 

Martagon album is a wonderful little 
Lily, pure-white with recurved petals. 
It resembles Siverian Coral in shape but 
larger. This last named we have tried 
only in a small way; it has not increased 
but tends to diminish. Perhaps a little 
too hard freezing may be the answer to 
the problem. 

If any of the readers of THe FLOWER 
GROWER have had experience with Lilies 
which they have found to be of fairly easv 
culture, and which they feel will stand 
this far-north Winter, please tell us 
about them. There cannot be too many 
Lilies. 

We have a few others we are testing 
including Henryi, and the Sunshine Lilv 
from California. Shall add as many as 
we ean afford this Spring. 


Success with Asters 


GREW Asters successfully for twelve 

years, and then had bad luck for the 
next three years. I then finally found a 
way to grow them successfully during 
the past two Summers. 

First of all, buy wilt-resistant seed 
from a reliable seedsman, and get them 
started early, either in a hotbed in late 
March or early April (in this locality) ; 
or directly in the garden, when the trees 
native to your state are unfolding their 
leaves, which is as early as we can spade 
and plant here. Then keep the Asters hoed 
and watered, (if not enough rain), to 
keep them growing while the weather is 
still cool. This makes sturdy plants. 

As I plant mine in the tulip beds, I 
raise them in the hotbed and plant them 
between the rows of tulips as soon as the 
vlants are large enough, and when the 
vulip flowers are fading. Keep well- 
watered and shaded until the plants are 
growing again. 

Mine are in a very sunny location, so 
I had a wooden frame made the size of 
the bed. I covered ‘t with unbleached 
sheeting, with an eighteen-inch curtain 
on three sides,—south, east, und west,— 
to keep off the sun and the flea beetles, 
which plant the yellow virus on Asters. 
Put stakes two or three feet apart all 
around the bed, eighteen inches high. Tie 
the frame to these with strong tapes. 
(Remove frame in case of rain.) After 
three weeks I remove the frame and spray 
the plants with Bordeaux-arsenate mix- 
ture, eight level tablespoons of Bordeaux. 
one arsenate of lead, to two gallons of 
water; I do this every week or ten days, 
until the buds appear. 

Asters are cool weather plants, and the 
past four years have been unusually hot, 
so unless they get an early start they wilt. 


AMELIA WEBER, ( Wisc.) 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 
HETHER Chrysanthemums are 


hardy or not depends on where you 
live. All are hardy in the extreme South, 
and none are hardy in the extreme North, 
under all conditions. 

Here in Massachusetts several varieties 
will stand ordinary Winters, but Winters 
like the last two killed most of the de- 
sirable varieties. 

The surest way to grow most varieties 
is to put from one to three cuttings or 
roots in a pot, sink this pot in the ground, 
and pinch off the terminal buds; or pick 
cuttings once in a while during the 
early Summer, so to make stalkier and 
bushier plants. 

In the Fall when the plants commence 
to blossom, you can bring these pots to 
the porch or into the home, where you 
ean enjoy them, and where they will be 
protected from very severe freezing or 
snow. After the flowers fade, place the 
pot of each in a cool cellar, or in a 
coldframe. Then in the Spring you 
will have enough plants from each pot 
to start a number of other plants. 

One to three cuttings or roots make a 
better plant than a larger one with many 
stalks. Cuttings taken as late as the 
first of July will root and make blossom- 
ing plants in the Fall. 


C. W. JoHnson, (Mass.) 
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Grow Only Vegetable Varieties of Merit 


By G. T. GREER, (Ohio) 


table seed house and do _ not 

yield to the temptation of cheap 
seeds offered by second-rate houses. 
Cheap seeds are certain to be unsatis- 
factory and your garden is likely to 
be a failure. Next to good strong seed 
I would place the wise selection of tried 
and true varieties. I enjoy experiment- 
ing with new varieties each year for 
the pure love of watching new things 
grow, but I never allow that to interfere 
with a good crop of vegetables of the 
standard varieties. 


My first choice of tomatoes is the Mar- 
globe, with Bonny Best a close second. 
In my garden not even the new and much- 
heralded Pritchard comes near Marglobe 
in yield or quality. The tomatoes ripen 
evenly, seldom crack or sun-scald, and 
produce enormous quantities of deep- 
searlet, medium-size fruits. 

My own experience has convinced me 
that the sweet corn combination of Golden 
Bantam, Bantam Evergreen, and Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen will give a long, satis- 
factory green-corn season. The Bantam 
Evergreen produces a good-sized ear of 
twelve rows, and has a flavor that com- 
pares favorably with that of Golden Ban- 
tam. As a late variety Stowell’s Ever- 
green %s my choice always. 

For many years I could not raise cab- 
bage because of the yellows. Local com- 
mercial growers of plants seldom offer 
yellows-resistant varieties for their cus- 
tomers, so I raise my own plants. I like 
Marion Market as an early cabbage. The 
head is large, flat, and solid. Dantsh 
Ironball produces a large, solid head and 
is a red variety, a few heads of which are 
welcomed by the housewife for salad ma- 
terial. For a main crop, late variety, 
Wisconsin Hollander is excellent. All 
of these are yellows-resistant types; and 
last season, to the best of my knowledge, 
I did not lose a single plant because of 
yellows. 

Fordhook Bush Lima is here to stay 
in my garden, supplanting my former 
favorite, Burpee’s Improved Bush, which 
I still think is hard to beat. 

Of the bush beans I raise only String- 
less Green Pod and Giant Stringless 
Green-Pod. They produce an abundance 
of tender-podded beans free of strings. 

Some pole beans are desirable in the 
bean succession and I know of no better 
variety than Kentucky Wonder. It is a 
sure crop variety, producing long pods 
of superb quality. I seldom raise yellow 
beans but for those who desire such, the 
Golden Cluster Waz is recommended. It 
is a pole bean of good quality. 

There are newer and perhaps better 
varieties of beets, but I still stick to my 
old favorites, Detroit Dark Red and 
Crosby’s Egyptian. 

There are several excellent varieties of 
carrots, any or all of which are well suited 
to the home garden. Ozheart, Goldin- 
heart, Danvers Half-Long, and Tender- 
sweet will each yield a good crop of ten- 
der roots. 


Prtatie seed your seed from a repu- 
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Before selecting squash variet:es it is 
well to take into consideration the size 
of the family as well as the size of the 
squash you are planning to raise. For 
the family of two or where very limited 
space is available, Table Queen is a wise 
choice. Cut in half and baked in the 
shell, it serves two people nicely. For a 
family of four, the Delicious is proper 
size and its quality is unexcelled. For 
larger families I would recommend Blue 
Hubbard. Each of these varieties should 
produce abundantly. 

If you raise your own pumpkins for 
pies, the Small Sugar is the logical choice. 
Its quality is uniform, a most desirable 
quality as any housewife will agree who 
had the experience of cooking pumpkin 
for hours only to find it quite unfit for 
pie making. 

Plant a few pumpkins or squash in 
your corn patch. They will be protected 
from the early frosts that so often destroy 
the tender vines. 

Last Summer I tried raising water- 
melons again. I had not succeeded in 
earlier attempts. After careful consid- 
eration of the varieties most likely to suc- 
ceed here in Northeastern Ohio, I selected 
Cole’s Early. I planted the seed as early 
as the weather would permit, but the 
melons were not ripe when frost killed 
the vines in October. 

In my judgment the World Beater pep- 
per is the best sweet variety available 
today. Each plant at maturity is a solid 
mess of fine, solid, green peppers of un- 
surpassed flavor, whether eaten cooked 
or raw. Last season California Wonder 
was a close second, however, and no doubt 
is preferred by many growers. 

Briefly, other varieties that have proven 
satisfactory for me are as follows: 


ED, “4. és: cie.g.0.e0aree Purple-Top, White Globe 

DE. sac nsacawes French Breakfast, White 
Icicle 

Spinach ...........New Zealand 

Ser Blue Bantam 

|. a ee Prizetaker, Ohio Yellow 
Glebe 

BONONOE ccekesanee Black-Seeded Simpson, 
Grand Rapids 

PE ciwacus aan Dwarf Green, Curled 
Scotch 

Muskmelon ....... Hearts of Gold, Ohio Sugar 

ee Arlington, White Spine 


Some folks will think this list of 
varieties too conservative and limited in 
numbers, but by such careful selection, 
I seldom have a garden failure. After 
all, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. 


Kittentails in the Garden 


HOLLY American, yet almost 

unknown to eastern gardeners, is 
the group of plants known to botanists 
as Synthyris. They are of the Scrophul- 
ariaceae Tribe, closely related to Veronica 
and Wulfenia from the botanical stand- 
point, but are entirely distinct so far as 
garden effect is concerned. 

Unlike many rare plants they are of 
the easiest culture. They are essentially 
plants of the woodlands in Western 
America, and in eastern gardens they 
thrive, for the most part, in similar situa- 





Individual differences will be noted 
I have found all of them easy in 
an acid soil rich in leaf mold. Hardiness 
is one of their good qualities, thirty 
degrees below zero having had no bad 
effect on them in my garden. 

Two species, Syntnyris reniformis and 


tions. 
later. 


S. rotundifolia, are the best known. 
Their greatest difference, so far as the 
gardener is concerned, is found in the 
shape of the leaves which is explained in 
their specific name: reniformis meaning 
kidney-shaped, and rotundifolia referring 
to the round leaves of the other. The 
flowers of the first are in shades of blue, 
mostly violet-blue, coming in racemes on 
6-inch stems with as many as thirty or 
forty flowers to the raceme. The flower- 
ing habit of the other species is similar 
except that the flowers are generally 
soft-blue. There is a white form of the 
latter sometimes mentioned in garden 
literature. Contrary to the statement of 
some writers, these plants do not blossom 
in Summer. On the other hand they are 
among the early ones in Spring. 

The most beautiful of ail that I have 
had is S. pinnatifida. This, too, is de- 
seribed by its specific name, pinnatifida, 
meaning cleft in feather-form. In addi- 
tion to having its leaves so finely divided, 
they are silvery-white, making one of the 
finest ornaments that the garden pos- 
sessses. The foliage is so beautiful I do 
not grow this species under trees as in 
the case of the first two, but plant it in 
special pockets of woodsy soil on the 
north or northeast side of the rock gar- 
den, where it can be seen to best advan- 
tage. It is said to be quite rare in 
nature; certainly, it is rare in gardens. 
Its floral offerings consist of rather 
deep-blue flowers on 8-inch stems. 

Alpine Kittentails, S. alpina, is the 
pygmy of the race, growing no more 
than four inches high and producing its 
violet-blue flowers at the first touch of 
warm spring air; easy in a light soil in 
part shade. 

The least desirable, from the garden 
standpoint, and the least exacting, is S. 
plantaginea. It is an 8-inch plant with 
flowers of indeterminate blue, and is the 
one species that does well in sun. 


C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 


The Terrible Sandstorms in Dakota in 
April (1934) darkened the sun. The ef- 
fect of the storm was noticed in Wis- 
consin. There was a film of black soil 
on pavements, walks, buildings, and 
windows, washed down with the rain on 
April 21st. People out in the rain had 
dirty faces, and light clothing was soiled 
with the real estate. The sediment was 
very difficult to wash off autos, left out in 
the rain; it was darker and stickier than 
our soil, so that I decided some of the 
Dakota soil must have been in the air 
and washed down in Wisconsin. 


Georgia Slash Pine and Georgia Lob- 
lolly can now be used in making cloth. 
Silken, white yarn is produced from the 
bleached wood pulp, which has the pur- 
ity of cellulose. The mills run it with- 
out treatment through the regular mill 
process. They have been making similar 
yarns out of the northern spruce and 
pulps imported from North Europe. 


Rena Bauer, ( Wisc.) 
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August Nature Study Club 


“[ as is the time of year when the hot 
sun makes one want to sit in the shade 
of a tree, or on the porch; but much can 
be learned from Nature during the early 
morning or evening hours. 

If we have our eyes and ears open, 
there are so many interesting things to 
see and hear. Humming birds are always 
interesting to watch as they flit from 
flower to flower. Butterflies make pretty 
sights as they hover over the flowers. 

Go out into the garden early in the 
morning, before the sun is up. The 
happy bird songs, the fresh flowers, and 
in fact all of Nature seem to be a little 
brighter and fresher, because of the cool- 
ness of the dawn; and we can enjoy so 
much. 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 


Making a Pool 


: Veer boy and girl can have a little 
Pool if they want one. Besides hav- 
ing the experience of planting water 
lilies, cat-tails, and floating plants, there 
is the fun of watching the frogs that 
come to the Pool; and taking care of and 
studying goldfish, snails, and tadpoles. 


All you need is a tight wooden bucket. 
Have Daddy help you dig a hole deep 
enough to hold the wooden bucket. 
Sedums, and small, thickly-leaved vines 
can be planted around the edge to make 
the Pool look natural. 

Get a small wooden box, six inches 
deep, and plant a water lily root in it, 
using a mixture of rich loam and bone 
meal to within an inch of tle top. 


Sprinkle white sand or clean gravel over 
the top of the soil in the box, to 
water cleaner in the Pool. 

in the bottom of the bucket, 


keep the 
Set the box 
and fill the 





bucket with-water. It will settle in a 
few hours and grow clear. Plant cat- 
tails, pickerel weed, and iris in small 
clumps here and there, around the edge 
of the Pool. 

Change the water when dirty by dip- 
ping out with a can and pouring in clean, 
fresh water. 

Ruts H. Lee 
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Rosie’s Garden Friends 
] TITTLE four-year-old Rosie came run- 


ning to her mother. She had been 
out in the garden to see her “Baby 
Flowers,” as she called them, because 
they belonged to her and she was such a 
tiny little girl. 

This morning the little blue grape hya- 
cinths, crocus, and early tulips were nod- 
ding their heads to their little mistress as 
she carefully lifted the coverings. Down 
on one side of the bed were little brown 
bulbs that were still sleeping, because the 
early spring winds had not awakened 
them from their cold winter nap, as they 
did not come up as early as the other 
bulbs, but bloomed in the garden during 
early Summer. 


In the house, there was one bulb just 
like those in the ground, but Mother had 
helped little Rosie to plant this in a flower 
pot last Fall; and now just before Easter 
Sunday, this bulb had grown up out of 
the pot until the blooms were just ready 
to burst open, scattering the lovely per- 
fume over the house, because this was the 
lovely big Easter Lily. Mother had said 
these Lilies were grown in the Bermuda 
Islands away out in the sea. 


Rosie was all smiles and happiness be- 
cause she was going to take her own 
lovely Easter Lily to Sunday School the 
next morning, and her teacher had said 
the Lily would then be taken to church, 
where it would send out its sweet per- 
fume and make many people happy be- 
cause of its beautiful flowers. 


Easter morning was a bright sunny 
morning, and a sunny-faced little girl 
walked down the street going to Sunday 
School, carrying her large Lily in its pot, 
as she walked beside her older sister. 
They were greeted at the door of the 
church by Rosie’s teacher and several 
little classmates who exclaimed, “Oh, how 
beautiful the Lily is;” and this is how the 
Lily went to Sunday School. 


Estruer Haas, (Kans.) 


Our Wild Flowers,—Mallows 


HE wild flower for this month is the 

Mallow, Swamp Rose or Mallow Rose. 
The flowers are very large, from four to 
seven inches across; rose-pink, white, and 
often with crimson centers. They have 
five large petals, rounded, wedge-shaped, 
and strongly-veined. They grow singly 
or in small clusters, on short stems at the 
top of a stout leafy stalk, four to seven 
feet high. 

The leaves are oval, three to seven 
inches long. The Mallows grow along 
rivers, lakes, and marshes; bloom during 
August and September. They are found in 
the Great Lake Region, and from Massa- 
chusetts to Gulf of Mexico. 


Estruer Haas, (Kans.) 


rx é ty 
How the Iris Was Named 


ONG ago in far away Greece, there 
was a beautiful Goddess named Iris. 
Besides being a special messenger of 
the Gods, she was responsible for telling 
the earth-people when storms were over. 
As soon as the sun began to shine through 





Purple and White Iris 


the rain-drops, she would glide swiftly 
through the sky in a graceful are, form- 
ing a rainbow. The earth grew jealous 
of the sky and complained to Iris. She, 
feeling sorry for the dull brownness of the 
earth, skipped over its surface, leaving 
in every footprint, a beautiful rainbow- 
colored flower which she called Iris, after 
herself. 

You have many times seen the Wild 
Iris growing in the swamps. It is called 
“Blue Flag,” because it flutters its sky- 
blue petals in the breeze. In some coun- 
tries, the wild iris leaves are used to make 
thatched roofs on cottages. 

The Tall-Bearded Iris is the kind most 
commonly seen in gardens. They like 
sunshine and a well-drained soil. Plant 
some “rainbow-flowers” in your garden 
this Summer. Rutu H. Les 


Guessing Names of Flowers 


HERE is a game or contest you might 
enjoy with your little friends. Cut 
pictures of well-known flowers from ecata- 
logues, numbering each picture; but be 
sure to cut off the names. 

Give each guest a piece of paper and 
a pencil, and let each one try to see how 
many flowers he knows by looking at the 
pictures. He should write down the 
names corresponding to the numbers on 
pictures. You might give a little package 
of flower seeds to the one guessing the 
most flowers. This is fun, as well as 
teaching you to know the flowers from 
pictures. 

Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 
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Editorial Notes 


HAT is one man’s food is another 

man’s poison, is as true in the plant 
world as with humans. Tall Bearded 
Iris have done exceptionally well this 
year, owing, a specialist tells me, to last 
year’s hot dry Summer. On the other 
hand, those same conditions cause the 
Siberian Iris, and probably the Japanese, 
to be much shorter than they should be. 
These Beardless Iris require moisture and 
fertilizer that contains nitrogen. The 
two great divisions of the family require 
just opposite forms of treatment. 

Some plants are very fussy, while 
others adapt themselves quite contentedly 
to any average location, soil, and degree 
of moisture. Of the latter are the spring- 
flowering bulbs, a dealer writes me. 
About all but the Lilies, do well in an 
acid soil, also in the average garden soil. 
Some Lilies require lime, while others 
do not like it. Given healthy stock to 
begin with, success or failure with plants 
undoubtedly depends on a study of their 
individual likes and dislikes, and care- 
ful compliance with these. If the weather 
clerk upsets matters it is too bad, but 
there is nothing much we can do about it. 


There has been lots of fun, making an 
acid section in the garden. Many of the 
plants are of course new varieties; some 
seen only in large flower shows, where 
they are used for certain types of gardens 
or else in dealers’ exhibits. Others have 
been brought from their native haunts in 
the woods. These in one way give the 
most pleasure, because in the soil brought 
with them are all sorts of surprises. Lots 
of wild flowers and ferns keep sprouting 
up. Even in the clumps of Trailing Ar- 
butus, purchased in New Hampshire, 
Wintergreen is growing; and a wee bush 
that I feel almost certain will some day 
develop inta a Huckleberry, and have to 
be removed to a spot not so near the 
front, if that would not disturb the Ar- 
butus too much. 


Much interest in gardening is added by 
each amateur having a special garden 
hobby; not, however, to the exclusion of 
the garden as a whole being a place of 
beauty. One gardener may specialize in 
Roses; another in Delphiniums; another 
in rock gardens, and so on through an 
endless number of possibilities. In this 
day of organizations, gardening has not 
been left out. Not only are there hun- 
dreds of garden clubs, but national asso- 
ciations for many of these hobbies have 
been formed, and it is wise to join the one 
for your hobby. The world is too small 
not to get in touch with others interested 
in the same hobby. These associations, 
especially the older ones, issue consider- 
able information pertaining to the care 
of the special subject; best varieties, and 
so on. Some of them have sets of slides 
with an explanatory lecture that can be 
hired by members. These are valuable 
for garden club programs. 
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Flower shows have been in full swing 
since Spring, and will be as long as there 
are flowers to exhibit. In fact even 
Winter does not prevent any occasional 
show of arrangements, if one is not re- 
quired to cultivate the flowers arranged. 


The exhibitors, as well as the visitors, 
should learn by each show, otherwise 
they are hardly worth while. It costs 
quite a bit to stage a flower show, as well 
as a great deal of effort and hard work. 
These are very worth while if the results 
in advancement make them so. It isn’t 
winning awards that teaches the most. 
Perhaps not much is really gained that 
way. Failures are more helpful, pro- 
vided one tries to discover the mistakes 
made. Judges can be helpful here, if 
the exhibitors are game and want to be 
told what was wrong and how to im- 
prove. Just a note of explanation laid 
beside the card is such a help. One often 
hears an exhibitor say, “How I would like 
to be able to just listen when the judges 
are discussing the exhibits; it would be 
so instructive.” 


Useful Hints for August 


BD peepee ever: seed should be ripe 
and obtainable this month. Sow it 
right off for best results. These seeds 
lose their vitality very.soon. Fresh ones 
should germinate pretty close to 100 per 
cent. The little seedlings will be 
strong enough to go through the Winter 
safely, but it may be wiser not to move 
them to the hardy borders or to wherever 
they are to make a permanent home. 
An amateur often does well to have a 
gardener who has a coldframe, cool 
greenhouse, or special plot to give the 
seedlings the best of constant attention, 
raise them. In the case of expensive seed, 
having them thus eared for is often 
cheaper in the end. 


August is a good time to plan and 
sometimes carry out changes. Much of 
the latter depends on the weather. If 
the Summer should be very hot and dry, 
moving plants means constant watering 
(not just sprinkling). Water is the 
secret of success in moving plants; 
whether herbs, shrubs, or trees. Peat 
moss soaked a couple of weeks until it has 
taken up all the water possible, and 
trenched into the ground around plants, 
will supply moisture for a long time, and 
will quickly take up more water when 
needed. A light coating of it is good all 
through the garden, but early Winter is 
the best time to put it on. Just before 
heavy snow, a rather heavier mulch pro- 
vides winter protection. In the Spring 
the borders look most attractive in their 
brown coat. Leave this covering and 
you will soon see your plants peeping 
through. Peat moss is said to keep down 
weeds, but do not bank too much on such 
an easy, attractive way to rid the garden 
of these nuisances. They, being stronger, 
are quite able to push their way through 
like the plants. No gardener is going to 
be able to “get by” with little or no effort. 


Move Madonna Lilies this month if 
necessary, or set out new ones. They 
make a fall leaf growth and really should 


not be disturbed at that stage. It can be 
done without losing the Lilies, but is 
against their nature and thus not best. 


If Tall Bearded Iris need to be moved, 
do not delay. For best results this work 
should be done in July or very early 
August. These Iris need a well-drained 
location, rather light soil, and only bone- 
meal for food. If the rhizomes are ex- 
posed do not cover them up. It is their 
nature to rise above the ground and sun 
themselves. When the rhizomes become 
crowded they should be separated, or 
rains will cause water to settle there and 
soon rot will develop. 


The Beard!ess Iris, Japanese, Siberian, 
and Orientalis, on the other hand should 
be moved later on and a place prepared 
for them with lots of manure and peat 
moss. They want nitrogen and moisture. 

Many of the little dwarfs are attractive 
either in rock gardens or along the edge 
of hardy borders. They must be pro- 
tected from the other border plants 
though, or they will be choked out. Most 
of the edging plants are such rampant 
spreaders they just have to be taught to 
stay within their own territory. One 
has to become real hard-hearted and 
shear them back, as well as on top, as 
soon as blooming time is over. 


Dahlias in Dry Weather 


URING the Summer of 1934 I 

learned a few things about Dahlias 
I did not know. One thing,—they don’t 
require as much water as we have been 
told so often, but will live and grow and 
produce perfect blooms with a _ small 
amount of water; and to do this they 
should be planted six inches deep in very 
rich soil. In poor soil and near trees 
they require more water. My Jane Cowl, 
Thomas A. Edison, Ward’s Beauty, Pride 
of California, and Treasure Island, pro- 
duced as perfect blooms as I have ever 
seen. I watered the plants but twice dur- 
ing the Summer. However, we had some 
rain, but the Winter of 1933 and 1934 
was very dry, also the Spring of 1934, 
and what rain fell soon dried up. My 
friends who have access to water works 
watered their Dahlias freely and _ lost 
most of them. The water seemed to 
cause a steam or something that burned 
the plant. Some rotted off near the 
ground. 

Another thing; you who love Dahlias 
should keep some of the old ones,—they 
are good to have. A friend of mine who 
loves the Dahlia, but cannot buy new 
ones often, had a lovely garden of them 
last season, mostly old ones, some whose 
names have been lost. Having no means 
of watering the Dahlias, they didn’t get 
any, but were the talk of the country 
for their beauty and abundance. 


Soil to hold Dahlias through the dry 
weather should have well-rotted manure 
mixed with good garden soil. The spot 
where I grew mine last season had been 
enriched every year for four or five years 
past and was good, and in full sun. 


This is how I know Dahlias will live, 
grow, and bloom abundantly with very 
little water. 


Mrs. J. H. Marueny, (Ky.) 
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Radio Lures Mocking Bird 


By MARY A. BACON, (Calif.) 





Peter faces the “mike” with 


his announcer, Dr. Cross 


HE story of Peter, a Mocking Bird 

| singer of radio, is one of achieve- 

ment,—for Peter’s path has not al- 

ways been strewn with roses. The be- 

ginning of his existence was fraught with 
misfortune. 

When but a nestling, butcher birds 
killed his parents and cast Peter out of 
the nest. Mrs. Berg, of Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, found him in her chicken yard— 
a bleeding, limp, gasping bit of downy 
flesh. Tenderly she carried him into her 
house, dropped sweetened water and bits 
of egg and bread into his famished mouth. 
Almost miraculously, within a week, 
Peter had acquired flesh, feathers, and 
strength. 

Mrs. Berg, thinking that Peter would 
like to join the other “Birds of the Air,” 
placed him out in a rose arbor. But 
Peter came pecking at the door, begging 
admittance. So persistent he was that 
Mrs. Berg made preparations to take 
him in as a member of the household. 
The front porch was screened, the floor 
sanded, and a perch erected therein. 
From that vantage point, Peter heard 
the warbles of other birds and rapidly 
he learned to sing. 

But all of his time was not given to 
melody making. Peter was as playful as 
a kitten. He loved to run after a string 
to which was tied a piece of paper. He 
seemed to find much delight in hiding 
Mrs. Berg’s thimble and needles. From 
the time of the first bath taken in soft 
cupped hands held under the faucet, 
Peter loved to bathe, indulging every time 
he discovered water, in dish or tumbler. 

Perhaps the happiest time came when 
he became a foster-father to a wee bird 
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that had been orphaned just as he had 
been, and the bird had also found refuge 
in the same house. Peter took entire 
charge of the bird’s feeding. Begging 
food in the kitchen, he would run like 
a streak to the porch-room to drop food 
into his foster-son’s mouth. One day, a 
member of the family teasingly fed the 
bird herself. Peter was much disturbed. 
As soon as he was allowed to approach 
the small bird, soft whispered bird lan- 
guage brought strange results. Up came 
all of the contents of the little craw, only 
to be served again by father bird him- 
self. Never again could the baby be in- 
duced to take food from human hands. 

Motoring was one of Peter’s pleasures. 
While on a trip to Northern California, 
Peter’s fame as a sweet singer reached 
the ears of a radio manager. He begged 
that Peter be allowed to come to San 
Francisco and join a bird chorus for 
Dr. Cross’ Cut Saw program on N.B.C. 

It was hard for the Berg family to say 
good-bye, but they wished to share with 
others the beauty of Peter’s song. So now, 
proudly he sits on his perch in Dr. Cross’ 
studio and sings for radioland. 

A long, long trail for a little winged 
creature to travel,—but it can be done. 


Albinos Among Birds 


A® Albino Cardinal has been roosting 
in the yard of Emerson L. Moore, of 
W. Va., all Winter. The Bird is said to 
be entirely white, with slight pinkish 
shade under the wings as it flies. I do 
not know whether it is a male or female. 
(Both male and female Cardinals sing, so 
there is no way to tell by that means.) 
It is to be hoped that a picture of the 
Bird may be taken, for this is the first 
report I have heard of an all-white 
Cardinal. 

Have seen Robins, English Sparrows, 
Crows, ete., either part-white, or in a few 
cases, pure-white. Jack Miner, the bird 
man, of Ontario, had a snow-white Robin 
which he called “Snowball,” and I have 
its picture. Another such Robin, mated 
with an ordinary Bird at Dunreith, In- 
diana, raised a brood of common Birds. 
An all-white English Sparrow is in the 
Museum at New Castle, Indiana. I have 
had a number of part-white Robins vari- 
ously marked, here. Another about half- 
white nested on the porch of a family 
four miles from here at Chesterfield, In- 
diana, but they did not notice anything 
strange about the Bird. It was splotched 
all over with white, with curdled-white- 
and-rusty breast. A Robin with white 
head was a visitor in another part of 
town. I saw a spotted black-and-white 
Crow feeding on the ground in early 
Spring with a flock of other Crows a 
few years ago, near Markleville, Indiana, 
12 miles south. Other Robins with more 
or less white markings were in my yard 
at times; also English Sparrows with 
white in plumage. At one time several 
were together, which seems that they 
must have been of the same family. 


Mrs. H. P. Coox, (Ind.) 


Experience with Mourning Doves 
EORGIE KNIPP’S article on Mourn- 


ing Doves in October, 1933, issue, 
prompts me to tell my experience of last 
Summer. 

A pair of Mourning Doves built a nest 
in an apple tree on a branch just above 
one end of our garden. At first whenever 
we went near they would fly away; but 
gradually they became so accustomed to 
us that we could pick string beans right 
under the nest, if we were quiet, with- 
out frightening the Mother away, though 
the male Bird never became quite so 
tame. 

One day my brother and I walked up 
under the tree slowly, and at an angle so 
she could watch our approach. We 
stood and watched her for about ten min- 
utes; then my brother took hold of a 
branch and slowly lifted himself into the 
tree, where he sat and watched her for 
some time. Then he climbed down and 
helped me up. The little Mother moved 
only once, except to lean one way or the 
other so she could sée past the limb to 
watch us, though we were within a foot 
of her nest. Once she stood up enough 
so I could see the eggs, turned part way 
around, and sat down again. After 
watching her awhile, I climbed down and 
we went slowly away, looking back to see 
if she would leave the nest, but she did 
not; in fact, she had not appeared to be 
alarmed any of the time. We were very 
careful not to move quickly even when 
turning our heads, and we always spoke 
in low tones. 


Mrs. James F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 


A Grateful Starling 


ARLY the other morning, I was 

startled by Birds calling in distress. 
Running out in the rain without hat or 
coat, I was thinking only of three fat 
Robins who call my garden home. They 
follow me, when I am weeding or culti- 
vating, picking up the bugs and worms. 
The screeching continued, and became 
louder. I thought surely a cat had caught 
one of the Robins. 

To my great surprise, I saw a Hawk, 
either a Hen or Sparrow Hawk, with 
a female Starling in its claws, leaving the 
ground, flying up over the cherry tree. 
I shooed it and threw stones at it. The 
Hawk, startled suddenly, released the 
Bird and flew away, evidently bemoaning 
the fact of losing a nice meal. 

The poor Starling flew over to me and 
at my feet looked up at me, and started 
chirping just as much as to say, “Thank 
you, thank you!” Then she flew up in 
the bird house, back of my pool, where 
she has young. 

Generally, Starlings are quarrelsome 
and chase all the other Birds away. 
This pair are friendly. I did not chase 
them, but allowed them to nest there. 
They bathe in the boxes where the water 
iris is in the pool, as the water is shallow 
there. Have plenty of worms and bugs 
in the garden, and evidently they appre- 
ciate the good home they have. As they 
fly back and forth feeding their young, 
they seem to recognize me and give a 
cheery chirp. 

ELEANOR E. Fuiescu, (N. Y.) 
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Selecting a Good Peony List 


(Continued from page 347) 


flecks of crimson on a few center petals. 
It has been a favorite for many decades. 
Later comes the Marie Jacquin, quite sin- 
gle with center rosette of yellow stamens; 
then follows Mons. Dupont, slightly 
flecked with crimson blotches. Then the 
comparatively new, Mrs. Ed. Harding, 
a ball of chaste white, but rather small 
petals. Another striking sort, a soft 
suffusion of cream soon turning to white, 
is the Kelway’s Glorious. It is indeed a 
“elorious” bloom of great size and beauty. 
Then lastly to be mentioned of the white 
favorites is the royal pair everywhere 
admired,—Solange a dense, deep-petaled 
white, with creamy suffusions over all 
and pale salmon-pink in the shadows. 
Le Cygne is the world’s highest-rated 
Peony. Its ivory-white, rose-cupped 
petals form a flower of exquisite beauty, 
admired for its perfect rose-like form as 
much as for its color. 

How we regret we cannot offer a real 
yellow Peony. Who will be the beloved 
donor? The nearest approach to the 
yellow Peony is the very striking Prime- 
vere, with its silvery cup of white guard 
petals bearing a large cluster of narrow 
eanary-yellow petals, which soon fade to 
a soft, creamy mass. 

And what shall be said of the almost 
fastidious Japs and singles? The blue 
pencil is no doubt frowning upon us, 
but we must at least express our appre- 
ciation of these welcome foreigners. 
They revel in combinations in both color 
and form. Generally the petals are 
obedient to type, but the stamens often 
become most capricious if not grotesque. 
Isani Gidui is a creamy-white chalice, 
bearing a ball of golden-yellow. The 
Tamate Boku is a soft-rose saucer, bear- 
ing a mass of yellowish, thread-like 
staminodes, tipped with rose-pink. It is 
generally regarded as the finest Jap. 
There are many other charming Japs 
well within the reach of all. Some of 
these are: Akalu, rose cup with yellow 
center; L’Etincelante, a favorite single, 
similar but larger than the Akalu; Ama 
No. Sode, Seiriu Somae, and Cathedral. 
If you will welcome some of these 
sprightly Japs, you will soon learn to 
love them. 








Widening the Rose Horizon 
(Continued from page 353) 


suited to be border plants, or little accents 
in the herbaceous garden, or to fit nooks 
in the shrubbery. From pure-white to 
deepest-searlet, with some hues even in 
rather flamboyant orange and some dainty 
yellows, these Roses have flowers on 
them more days in the year than any 
other class. 

I might even point to the lovely diminu- 
tive Rosa rouletti, any one of the plants 
of which at Breeze Hill that have been 
giving me pleasure for five years, could 
(though in complete health) be covered 
by a coffee cup. That fine little Rose, 
which seems to be sturdily hardy and to 
like to produce its tiny flowers all through 
the season, does really extend the rose 
horizon. 
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If I may now make another jump to the 
other extreme, it will be to mention the 
Rugosa Hybrids, which are magnificent 
items in the shrubbery. They come very 
early in the blooming time, and pro- 
duce flowers of breath-taking beauty, 
mostly with high perfume. When out 
of bloom the foliage is good-looking and 
quite disease-proof. The plant may be 
high, often up to 10 or 12 feet; it may 
keep as low as 4 or 5 feet. From pure- 
white to a rather deep and rich magenta, 
(and there can be a rich magenta that 
doesn’t hurt any normal eye!), run the 
colors. This season these Roses, like all 
other Roses, have excelled themselves in 
beauty. I think, for example, of the 
literally immense flowers of Dr. Eckener, 
of an indescribable salmon hue; and 
then of the equally beautiful flowers on 
Agnes, in delicate amber. Sarah Van 
Fleet does the pink service, sharing it 
with Conrad Ferdinand Meyer or the 
lighter form of which, Nova Zembla, is 
almost white. The fine little white flowers 
of Schneezwerg are a proper match to 
F. J. Grootendorst, with its continuously- 
produced bloom properly described as 
being red carnations on a Rugosa bush! 
There are others of these Roses, and all 
of them, I think, are worth while. 

Now I hope I have made my August 
readers think ahead for next year’s rose 
garden. To be sure, they must also be 
thinking of the present, which means 
excessive care and proper protection 
against the bugs and bothers that often 
beset babies as well as Roses. Repeatedly 
I have told the story of rose protection; 
how by dusting with the Massey dust, or 
by spraying with Triogen or Bordeaux 
Mixture, black-spot, mildew, and the in- 
sects can be subdued or “controlled.” The 
habit once established of ‘giving to the 
Roses proper attention, it is just as easy 
to maintain as is the wearing of a 
clean collar or the keeping clean of one’s 
teeth. All are in the same direction. 








Timely Suggestions for August 
(Continued from page 363) 


sand in a ecoldframe or bottomless box, 
which should be kept covered with glass 
until the cuttings start to root. Choose 
a shaded location for the frame. When 
the cuttings are well rooted, you may 
transplant them into soil in a sheltered 
bed. Roses and shrubs may be readily 
propagated by the simple method of 
“layering.” Draw or bend down to the 
ground, without breaking, the branch 
to be rooted. Use a strong peg of wood 
or metal to pin the shoot to the surface 
of the ground, and cover the place of 
contact with soil. 


Although they may be transplanted 
or divided almost any time after they 
have finished blooming, this is a good 
time to move iris plants. Even though 
you may not particularly need more 
plants, it is at times an advantage to 
separate large clumps that have become 
too crowded to produce perfect or well- 
developed blooms; or that have been 
grown in the same place for years. Set 
the plants out in a well-drained garden 
soil, about twelve inches apart, so as 
to allow room for them to form clumps. 


The Shasta Daisy 

(Continued from page 357) 
of a novelty and markedly detract from 
the innate beauty of good Shastas. Some 
folks do not like the old-fashioned mixed 
bouquet. Try a few adaptable white 
Shastas with them and note the pleasing 
effect, no matter what color combinations 
are present. Use a few Chiffons with 
the pink scabiosa columbara, and a 
touch of blue scabiosa causica, and note 
the artistry of the combination. Properly 
arranged, mid-length, clear-toned (not 
deep bicolors) delphinium spikes, with 
some Shastas, give splendid results also. 
There is an endless use for them both in 
the house and garden. 

While we have several all-season 
Shastas now, one can with most kinds ar- 
rive at this by varying-sized propaga- 
tions in Spring, each set advancing its 
blooming date acceptably; or one can 
cut off some of the stalks, which will then 
follow the others in flower. This is be- 
cause once started, a true shasta stalk 
must elongate and bloom before it be- 
gins to stool for next season’s growth. 


Book Reviews 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE LEGENDS OF 
FLOWERS. By Elizabeth Todd Nash. 
Illustrated. 340 pp. Christopher Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. Price $3.00. 
Legends and flower lore the world over 

have been gathered into this volume. The 

flowers are arranged alphabetically, and be- 
sides the one or more legends connected with 
each are choice poetic selections. Not every- 
one knows that the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow had its origin in the bridge 
built for Iris when made a messenger of the 
gods. One end rested in the sky; and the 
other, having to be fastened to the earth, 
was held in place by the famed pot of gold. 


THE ROCK GARDEN. By Reginald Far- 
rer. Hight eacellent colored plates. 
118 pp. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Pub- 
lishers, New York. Price $1.50. 


The Author, after giving specific direc- 
tions in correct rock foundation, stresses the 
moraine as an easily-built and most valu- 
able accessory, with drainage so perfect 
that it is “never wet, never parched;” a 
condition especially valuable to Alpine 
plants. He tells how to place evergreens 
properly. There are special sections on but- 
tercups, anemones, columbines, saxifrages, 
gentians, primulas, campanulas, sandworts, 
crucifers, and other rock garden favorites. 
There is also a plea for the generous tucking 
in of early spring-flowering bulbs. 


CACTUS. By A. J. Van Laren, Curator of 
The Botanical Gardens, University of 
Amsterdam, Holland. Translated into 
English. Arranged and edited by Scott E. 
Haselton, Editor of “The Cactus Journal.” 
100 pages. 150 natural-colored illustra- 
tions of Cacti. Abbey San Hnoino Press, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Price $5.00. 


Here is a beautiful book, scientifically ac- 
curate, yet written so the layman and ama- 
teur collector can understand it. One can 
identify his plants from the pictures, even 
without the text. This book can be used 
as an introduction to the study of Cacti and 
the various families in this group, or to 
select the species most desirable for a col- 
lection. The necessary information for in- 
door culture in California, or on the At- 
lantic Coast, is given. This is a companion 
volume to Succulents, and each copy is 
numbered. 


Bessie L. Putnam, (Penna.) 
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Exhibition Gladioli:—A Caution 


R. F. C. HORNBERGER, in his 
“Annual,” after speaking of gladi- 
olus varieties which do well under some 
conditions and very poorly in other 
places and conditions, says, in part: 
“Our many glad shows and exhibitions 
are very desirable; they show us the im- 
provements going on and what can be 
done in the way of growing flowers to 
mammoth size, but they do hide many 
things from the novice and amateur gar- 
deners. Let us take a very recent high- 
priced introduction, S It was 
shown on exhibition, grown at its best; 
received high awards and honors.” He 
then goes on to say that the men who 
invest in new varieties and are equipped 
to increase stock, purchased heavily, and, 
naturally, want to get their money back; 
so will not tell you of its faults and few 
of them mention its weaknesses. 
“Varieties that perform well in nearly 
all sections of the country are not plenti- 
ful. Pfitzer’s varieties have been much 
advertised and praised by irrigation 
growers, but I have not found many of 
them truly outstanding; although I do 
think they have used care in introduc- 
ing Glads that will make good, high 
average. I think Maid of Orleans is one 
of their very best. But their introduction 
of Blue Triumphator was one of their 
greatest mistakes. It belongs in the class 
of S , a group of weak, erratic 
growers.” These varieties, when grown 
under almost ideal conditions, can be 
grown to wonderful beauty for the show 
room; but are practically worthless when 
grown under average conditions of soil 
and climate. “Blue Triumphator cost me 
at the rate of $135, per bulb; S 
cost me $50; and I am sure that only the 
growers who used irrigation methods ever 
got their money back or made any profit 
from them.” He mentions others which 
have been introduced as very fine but 
have since been discarded. 


So I say: “Do not invest in high- 
priced varieties until they have had the 
test of time and in different localities.” 
If a variety, after having been in market 
several years, is still high in price, you 
may assume that it is a poor propagator. 
The originator would do well to grow a 
new variety until he has stock enough to 
offer it at a moderate price, instead of 
asking purchasers to experiment at their 
own expense. Yet I know a grower who 
is offering a new variety which even he 
has never seen bloom but once, at $25.00 
for a bulblet! That is surely asking 
people to test it at their own expense. 
It is a fact that some varieties which are 
fine at their first blooming (from seed) 
do not turn out well afterward. 


On the other hand, do not refuse to try 
a variety which one grower does not find 
satisfactory because another does not. 
For instance, Pirate is praised highly by 
some reliable growers, and Mr. Stein- 
hauer says, “Makes lasting friends;” 
while another has discarded it. Of Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson, one grower says, “Tall, 
strong grower, outstanding variety.” (I 
have found it so.) “One of the best.” 
Another says it does not do well under 
adverse conditions. I find it one of the 
best and almost prefer it to W. H. Phipps. 
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Gladiolus,—Mrs. Dr. Nerton 


So there you are. Make your own 
tests, but do not pay too much to do it. 
Do not decide on one season’s trial. 
Some years ago 1 grew Pythia for the 
first time and recommended it highly. 
Never afterwards could I do anything 
with it on account of disease. Tried 
buying new stock. No use. Years ago 
a New England lady said, “If you cou!d 
have only one Gladiolus, it should be 
Mrs. Dr. Norton.” It was no good in 
the Middle West, and I think is forgotten 
now. 

Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa.) 


Epi1tTor’s Note :—The Editor’s 25 years or 
more of experience in the gladiolus game, 
should give him authority to speak some- 
what along the line touched on by Brother 
Woodruff above. With special reference to the 
variety, Mrs. D. Norton: As one of the 
growers of this variety when it was first in 
troduced, I can say that it was subject to 
rot in storage, but that it grew well in the 
field. After a few years, the storage rot 
seemed to disappear, but it did not grow as 
well under my cultural conditions. When 
well grown. Norton has few superiors among 
the older Gladioli. Indeed, my own judgment 
is that few of the more modern Gladioli, with 
their outstanding qualities in certain ways. 
compare with the refinement shown by Norton. 
Norton was in a class by itself during its 
popularity, and it probably would still be in 
a class by itself were it not now discarded 
because of having become common. An 
enormous producer of bulblets, (several hun- 
dred on a corm being quite common), Norton 
was propagated so rapidly that it no longer 
held an interest for commercial growers; and 
to this I attribute the fact of its having been 
discarded. rather than its weakness of growth. 


MADISON COOPER 


Delphiniums in Missouri 


EARS ago it was thought that only 

experts could grow Delphiniums and 
some of the other lovely perennials in 
this Missouri climate, with its hot Sum- 
mers and changeable Winters. I have 
been successful lately, and others may 
care to know of it. 


Most of the books about Delphiniums 
are written from the English or eastern 
viewpoint, so they emphasize drainage. 
Here in St. Louis County we have 
natural drainage. It is our rolling coun- 
try. I live on top of a hill at one end 
of a rocky ridge, heavily wooded with 
oak and walnut trees. All the trees 
around the house are forest trees. This 
gives an acid soil, leaf-mold, and the 
Delphiniums seem to love it. So I’m 
sure that all this fussing with lime is not 
necessary. The borders are at the top 
of a natural rocky ledge, raised higher in 
some places for a background, so that no 
ice or snow can melt and form standing 
pools of cold water. This is probably 
the reason for my success. 

I use plenty of chicken manure and 
wood ashes mixed, as spring fertilizer, 
so that all my flowers are strong and 
healthy. Last Summer was the record- 
breaker for heat. I watered every two 
days by letting the hose run slowly from 
the open end, no nozzle, for an hour at 
a time, until the border was flooded. I 
took it piece by piece and flooded the 
ground, as I say, every two days. The 
result was that I had splendid blooms on 
all perennials. Only the shallow-rooted 
annuals that dried out quickly, really 
suffered. 

In the woods back of the house there 
are wild columbines, Delphiniums (the 
Rock Larkspur), campanulas, wood lilies, 
and many other wild flowers. So why 
won’t all the cultivated varieties of these 
flowers grow equally well? “Yes,” I told 
myself, “if I try to copy the way they 
grow.” This is growing in rich soil with 
the roots completely covered by a tangled 
mass, so that they are protected from the 
sun’s rays. So now 1 plant everything 
as close as it can be crowded. If one 
thing dies down as the season progresses, 
I have something else ready to stick in. 
It does not seem as necessary to cuitivate 
the soil as to keep it covered by a lux- 
uriant plant growth. A dust mulch in 
a flower box here gets blazing hot, and 
seems to reflect the heat yp to the plant, 
so that anything more delicate than a 
sunflower will wither and die. 

In short, to quote Micawber, good 
drainage, rich soil, plenty of water, and 
close planting will give plenty of flowers 
even in Summers like the last one here. 

Martua G. Socu, (Mo.) 


Planting Slow-Starting Seeds in the 
Fall 


UCH time ean be saved by planting 

slow-starting seeds in the Fall in- 
stead of Spring. Plant lilies, tree seeds, 
cacti, ete., and put in a cool place in 
the basement. Towards Spring they will 
come up, and can be brought to a sunny 
window. When the weather is ready 
for outdoor planting, you will have nice 
plants to set out. Spring planting 
means little plants in the Fall which 
are hard to Winter. Put a layer of sand 
under the lily seeds. Place a double 
thickness of cloth over the flats to keep 
uniform moisture, and to prevent mak- 
ing holes in soil when you water. Water 
all seeds, as well as your pot plants, with 
water as warm as your hand will stand. 

Amy SNowserG, (Minn.) 
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TO SHARPEN YOUR LAWN MOWER 


Remove the wheels, side shields, and 
gears, (in some machines it will do to 
remove them on one side only), so as to 
expose the ends of the reel shaft. Set up 
the machine for sharpening so that none 
of the weight comes on the stationary 
knife, or the cast back to which it is at- 
tached. With hand mowers this can usually 
be done by removing the roller, pulling 
down the handle, and tying it down; with 
units of tractor machines a few cleats be- 
hind the roller and under the inner side 
plates will do the trick. 

Improvise a crank to fit the end of the 
reel shaft, that will enable you to turn 
the reel backward. For hand machines a 
carpenter’s brace will fit; for larger units 
I use a crank made out of iron pipe that 
will fit over the shaft, with slits cut in 
the end to fit over and bear against the 
pawl in the shaft. 

Then make a thin paste out of emery 
powder (number 80-90) and old crank case 
oil. This paste should be of a consistency 
to pour very slowly. Pour some of the 
paste on the stationary knife and turn 
the reel backward to sharpen. Adjust the 
knife so that a moderate effort is needed 
for turning. Sometimes a file must be 
used on the corners. Finish by cleaning 
thoroughly with kerosene. This method 
carefully followed, will give you as good 
a job as most machine shops. 


ERNST BoOGDAHN, (Conn.) 


CANNAS ON THE FARM 


We grew Cannas on the farm, but am 
afraid it would be more difficult in the 
city. We had three different heights in 
a round bed about eight feet across; the 
six-foot, the five, and then  four-foot. 
Around these we used Geraniums, then 
Sweet Alyssum. The ground was pre- 
pared each year by mixing three or four 
wheelbarrow loads of cow manure (which 
had stood out all Winter) with the soil. 
The plants are heavy feeders and drinkers. 
Usually the plants were a foot high when 
set out. Every night we put around four 
pails of water on the plants; when there 
was no rain, of course. Two or three times 
during the Summer we used water from 
cow manure on them. The first few nights 
of frost they were covered with a sheet. 
This gave them more time for ripening of 
roots. They were then dug, put on the 
back porch out of the sun to dry, and 
stored in sand. Cannas seem to be quite 
free of disease. 


Mrs. WM. OSWALD, ( Mich.) 


CLEMATIS TEXENSIS DESIRABLE 


A year or so ago, a reader in Wisconsin 
sent you a picture and description of a 
perennial herbaceous vine, later identified 
as Clematis texensis (C. coccinea). These 
native clematis species are not so widely 
grown as their merits deserve. They are 
neat vines and attractive at all stages of 
growth. I think they might be classed with 
Fraxinella and certain Peonies as “heir- 
loom” plants. We have one in bloom now 
which was transplanted from a creek bank 
by my great-grandfather over fifty years 
ago. Its flowers are purplish-red, instead 
of the scarlet of C. texensis. Humming- 
birds seem to prefer it to any other flower, 
and can be seen gathering nectar from it 
every few minutes through most of the day. 


JOSEPH C. McCDANIEL, (Ala.) 
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AN ANCIENT SUGAR PINE 

In the Angelus Forest, in the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains of Southern California, 
stands this ancient Pine, estimated by the 
forest rangers and those wise in such mat- 
ters to be about six-hundred years old; 
not so old in comparison with sequoia and 
redwood, or even the live oak, but old for 
this sort of tree. When six-hundred is sub- 
tracted from the year 1926, it takes us 
back to the fourteenth century. Many 
things have happened since 1326. Our 











Sugar Pine 600 years old, in 
the Angelus Forest, San Ber- 
nardino Mountains, California 


country’s history had not yet begun then, 
and this continent was undiscovered. 

Many names are carved in its bark, and 
the foresters have sought to preserve the 
old tree by putting cement in the cavity at 
its root. This can be seen by a close inspec- 
tion of the picture. The old monarch is 
surrounded by a dense growth of how many 
times great, great grandchildren? Above 
the small saplings it lifts its gnarled and 
scarred top, and there are no other trees 
about it approximating it in size or age. 
One wonders how it came to be left so 
long after its contemporaries ceased to be. 

This is quite the oldest tree around there 
but it is not advertised to sightseers, nor 
does a placard state its importance. Had 
not a man who had been a forest ranger 
for many years pointed it out, the writer 
would not have known of it. Six centuries! 
It is hard to imagine all the old Sugar 
Pine has known in those long years. One 
lays a reverent hand on the fine old trunk. 
So quietly and peacefully it is living out 
its old age there in the dimness of the 
young forest! May it live many centuries! 


DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 





PLANT FOLIAGE FOR BASKET 
MAKING 


When harvesting my gladiolus bulbs and 
giving the foliage to the goats, I was im- 
pressed with the beautiful shades of green 
and bronze of the leaves, and wondered if 
there wasn’t something to be made of them. 
Immediately I laid aside several piles to 
dry, and started to see if I could find 
what other people had done with them. 
I was unsuccessful until I went back 
through several years of FLOWER GROWERS, 
and found three articles with suggestions 
for making baskets; and explanations of 
method of curing leaves, mentioning iris, 
day lilies and yuccas also, as sources of 
basket material. 

Then I went to work and have enjoyed 
making several useful and_ beautiful 
baskets, and have material to last many 
long winter evenings. I used a different 
method, one that I remembered making in 
my school days, using reed and raffia. The 
different leaves work up differently, but 
may be used together. Yucca and oriental 
irises remain green; German irises, all 
shades of brown, particularly the deep 
tobacco shades; some dull-tan, green, and 
bronze, and even dull-purple shades. 

Iris tectorum leaves dry bright-yellow 
and orange shades; day lilies are very 
strong and are dull-green. It has been a 
joy to me to work with these lovely colors 
and to make “something out of nothing.” 

The leaves must be damp when working 
with them. One end of one leaf is curled 
around as closely as possible. Another leaf 
is threaded through the eye of a large, 
crude needle. It is then wound around the 
curled end about three times. From then 
on is a repetition of once around and the 
needle pulled through the center, around 
and through the next row. Much easier to 
do than to tell how to do. 

Some varieties of gladiolus are especially 
suited for this kind of work. Golden 
Dream has long, narrow leaves, very easy 
to use in finer work. Betty Nuthall is good 
for coarser work. 


PEARL JEANNE SUNDSTRAND, ( Mich.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


I wonder if any person has made the 
same mistake that I have in destroying the 
Christmas Cactus for its winter blooming. 

I have an enormous Christmas Cactus. 
Every year it bloomed profusely; then, 
during the Summer, I began giving cut- 
tings away, pinching off the terminal leaves, 
Naturally those ends were storing up the 
material for winter blooms, and I was 
giving them away; and my neighbors have 
all benefited as a result. I know exactly 
what I shall do this year, and my Cactus 
next Winter will regain its usual type of 
beauty, I believe. 


M. H. T., (Ohio) 


HEATHERS REQUIRE ACID SOIL 


I have always heard, also read, that 
the Heaths or Heathers required acid soil. 
A few years ago the landscape department 
of Bronx River Parkway, which passes 
through Westchester County, planted many 
beds of Heathers along the roadside. They 
have not grown well. Many beds have died 
the past two cold Winters. I do not 
think the soil along the Parkway would 
be acid. If I had any Heather to plant, 
I would use sand and leaf mold. 


Mrs. W. L. McLavueatin, (N. Y.) 
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A RAINBOW FOR EACH OF US 

lt was a dark rainy day. I was not 
well; my husband was out of work; and 
I had tried to read the morning paper, but 
it was so full of “Depression,” “Hunger 
Marchers,” “Unemployment,” ete., that I 
put it down in despair, and my spirits, 
already in the depths, seemed to sink lower. 

At last I went into another room to 
turn on the radio, thinking to hear some 
cheerful music; when as I passed the win- 
dow, I saw a Rainbow stretching across 
the northern sky. I have never seen so 
beautiful a Rainbow—such a perfect bow— 
such brilliant colors. The odd part of it 
was, that it arched just over the acre tract 
of our home, one end of the lovely thing 
resting on the northwest fence-post and the 
other on the northeast one; and as I gazed 
awed and delighted at its beauty, I thought 
“Why, it’s a Rainbow just for me.” 

I watched it until its colors faded into 
the background of grey, but somehow, I 
did not mind the greyness any longer, for 
I kept thinking of the Rainbow—a Rainbow 
“just for me.” 

Later in the afternoon a friend came to 
call; a friend who has her own share of 
trials; and after asking how I was and 
commenting on the weather, she said, her 
face all alight—“How I wish you could 
have seen the wonderful Rainbow I saw 
a while ago. I was over at my next-door 
neighbor’s and happened to glance out of 
her window toward home, and there was 
the most beautiful Rainbow you ever saw, 
right over our house; and | feel that it 
was put there just especially for me, for 
I’ve been thinking about it ever since.” 

I wonder if there is not “a Rainbow 
for each one of us,” if we but look out 
of the right window? 


MyrTLE BLASSING, (Ore.) 


COLUMBINE DIES 
As a general rule if Columbine is allowed 
to go to seed, it will die. Flowers should 
be picked off as they fade, and then the 
root will live year after year. The root 
will also grow larger each year if the 
seeds are not allowed to form. It is best 
to keep all plants from producing seeds 
unless the seed is wanted for planting, as 
it takes more strength to produce seeds 

than it does to produce flowers. 


C. W. JoHnson, ( Mass.) 


SPARROWS ‘EAT WISTARIA BUDS 


Often I have seen the question asked 
about Wistaria not blooming. Our Wis- 
taria is ten years old. In 1932 we had one 
bloom; in 1933, two or three blossoms; in 
1934, three or four. On April 5th this 
year, I noticed that the whole vine was 
covered with flower buds about % inch 
long. My wife likes Wistaria better than 
any other flower that we have, so both 
she and I were delighted at the thought 
of blossoms we expected this year. 

On April 7th we again looked at the 
vine, and every flower bud had been nipped 
off. I blamed the Sparrows. 

Now I wonder if that is why some Wis- 
tarias do not bloom? 


Cart A. ScuHmipt, (Ohio) 


BELOPERONE GUTTATA AS A HOUSE 
PLANT 

Readers who.have house plants may be 
interested to know that Beloperone Guttata 
makes a very good house plant. It is 
always in bloom with me, and if given a 
sunny window it will do well. I have one 
purchased from a florist in 1933, and it 
has never been without bloom. On Feb- 
ruary 27 it has 45 blooms, and that was 
not at all unusual. 


Mrs. J. Gro. Kress, (Pa.) 
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THE EDITOR’S TARTARIAN 
HONEYSUCKLE 


This Tartarian Honeysuckle, located 
alongside the Editor’s porch, was a very 
beautiful sight this Spring. Although the 
bloom lasts but a week or ten days, it is 
worth waiting a year for, as no such 
striking display of bloom is secured from 
any other shrub or plant on my premises. 
This Honeysuckle is perfectly hardy here 
in Northern New York, and it should be 
one of the standard items for every garden 
planting. I think, however, that I should 
not have planted such a_ strong-growing 
shrub so close to the porch as this; but 
as it is a feature of my premises, even 
when out of bloom, we do not regret it. 
This particular plant is about twelve feet 
high and nearly as broad. So the display 


of the beautiful pink bloom, (which by the 
way is a great feast for the bees), can be 
imagined. 














The only other-shrub or tree that I can 
compare for profuseness of bloom, with the 
Tartarian Honeysuckle in this section, is 
Bechtel’s Flowering Crab; but this comes 
into bloom much slower, and is slow in 
developing as compared with this Tartarian 
Honeysuckle. My Tartarian Honeysuckle 
is, I think, about ten or twelve years old. 

—(Epiror) 


POISON IVY 

I am very susceptible to Poison Ivy, also 
tomato vines and Rag Weed. I use the 
following remedy: 

1 pint rain water 

1 teaspoon carbolie acid 
1 teaspoon iodine 
Shake well together. 

I keep this in the medicine cabinet all 
the time; and whenever I am working in 
the garden, or any place where I might be 
poisoned, I wet my hands thoroughly with 
this, then wash with soap. I am always 
careful to keep my hands away from my 
face when working. 


ELIZABETH Moore, (Ind.) 


BEECH TREES DO NOT SEED 

In the April FLowER GROWER someone 
was wondering why young Beech Trees 
are seldom seen, when the tree bears such 
quantities of nuts. 

Would the following explain it in part 
at least? 

The Beech does not bear seed every year; 
I do not know how often, but think there 
may be from: one to four or more years 
between crops. That would account for 
groups of seedlings of the same size. 

Then, did you ever find a Beechnut just 
sprouted and putting its head aboveground? 
And did you put it in your mouth and eat 
it? If you did, you might think that the 
oddity was not that there were so few 
young Beeches, but that there were any. 
Undoubtedly, every bird and beast of the 
forest knows how good they are. They 
would make a fine salad if enough could 
be found.. 


May D. Lewis, (N. Y.) 


FEED THE CUTWORMS 
Cutworms are very fond of Radishes, and 
it may save some of your Glads from being 
cut down if a few radish seed are planted 
in the row with the Glads. If you have 
few cutworms and the Radishes are not all 
eaten they can be used for the table. 


C. W. JOHNSON, ( Mass.) 


APPLE TREE DROPS LEAVES AND 
FRUIT 

Regarding answer by Mrs. Ole Iverson, 
(S. D.): 

The spidery orange fruits on your Red 
Cedars are not the blossoms of the Cedar 
nor the fruits, but are the fruiting or 
spore-bearing bodies of cedar rust itself. 


A. W. M., (Ind.) 


CARE OF ACHIMENE AND SPOTTED 
CALLA BULBS 


I have never lost the little achimene 
bulbs when I took them out of the dirt, 
and put them in a paper bag on a shelf in 
the corner cupboard in my living room. I 
also keep my spotted calla bulbs in the 
same cupboard. I remove from soil and 
lay on top of the jars, after the soil is 
thoroughly dry; and there they remain 
as late as I wish in Spring. Soil is handy 
and all I have to do is dampen it, set bulbs 
in, and soon I have plants blooming. 


KATHERINE BARRETT, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Bird Guessing Contest 


1. Mocking Bird. 

2. Blackbird. 

3. Martin. 

j. Meadowlark. 

5. Canary. 

6. Lyre. 

?. Magpie. 

8. Nightingale. 

9. Swallow. 

10. Bluebird. 

11. Robin. 

12. Cat-bird. 

18. Bird of Paradise. 
14. Bob-o-link. 

15. Bunting. 

16. Yellow Hammer. 


Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 
1. The Seventeen-year Locust. 

2. The adult Seventeen-year Locust has 
no mouth parts, and must hurry to 
mate and lay eggs before it is over- 
come by starvation. 

8. No. The English Sparrow was 
brought to this country from Hurope 
in 1850, in hopes that it would help 
destroy the cankerworm. 

4. They are the larvae of the common 

May Beetle or June Bug. 

5. Animal. 

6. No; only back teeth in the upper jaw, 
though they do have front teeth in the 
lower jaw. 

7. Black Poplar, Silver Fir, and Apple 

Tree. 

. The cork-like bark of these trees is 
well adapted to the needs of the mistle- 
toe roots for an easy foothold. 

9. The root appears first, that it may 

prepare food for the leaves. 

10. The Cow Bird seems unable to lay 

her eggs on consecutive days. With 
a number of days passing between the 
laying of each egg, the first egg might 
be spoiled for hatching before the 
last was laid. To preserve her race, 
Nature seems to have provided the 
Cow Bird with this unusual instinct 
of laying eggs in the nests of other 
birds. 


om 


Herten E. Roytez, (Nebr.) 
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Questions About Leaf-Mold and 
Soil Acidity 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Can someone tell me if leaf-mold from the 
woods is good to put on the garden for veg- 
etables, as well as flowers? This leaf-mold 
is black and very soft; we find plenty of 
small stones, roots, leaves, and vines growing 
in it, but we take a small sieve with us to 
‘the woods and sieve it. Why isn’t this good 
for growing most things and for mixing with 
the soil? 

We have been told it is too acid and we 
must not use too much of it. If this is so. 
then why not add hydrated lime to sweeten 
the leaf-mold? Not many city people have 
access to a piece of woods that is their own, 
but we bought a strip staked off for building 
lots some years ago, so make use of it. 

We bought nine hundred pounds of chicken 
manure; and a friend gave us free access to 
a cow pasture, so we gathered fifteen potato 
sacks of cow manure; and with the ton of 
leaf-mold we think by adding the two kinds of 
manure, the leaf-mold, some lime, and some 
potash or hardwood ashes, it ought to be a 
good growing medium. 

Can someone tell us if we can use the ton 
of leaf-mold, or is this too much? Wherever 
I have put the leaf-mold on my flowering 
plants, I can see that they have made new 
growth. My Delphiniums and Japanese Iris 
, seem to love it; in fact, all flowers seemed 

to be benefitted by it. 


Mrs. W. S. Werts, (N. Y 


Answer: The above questions or dis- 
cussions are a fair presentation of the 
practical problems which many people 
encounter in connection with gardening, 
and therefore the question needs more than 
ordinary attention for this reason. 

Leaf-mold from the woods may or may 
not be acid, and it may be more or less 
acid; but in most cases leaf-mold will bring 
acidity to the garden. It might not bring 
enough acidity to be of any damage to 
average crops. In fact it is probable that 
unless a very large quantity of the leaf- 
mold was used, that it would be a decided 
benefit. Then comes up the question of 
the condition of the garden before applying 
leaf-mold. The garden might be alkaline to 
an extent that it would utilize much leaf- 
mold, and still not become acid. This 
problem cannot be handled definitely and 
with positive statements as to what will 
happen, because conditions vary so greatly. 

Answering the direct question as to leaf- 
mold and growing things: Leaf-mold is 
good for most growing things, if it does not 
bring too much acidity with it, as above 
explained in some detail. If leaf-mold 
brings acidity to an extent which is 
detrimental, lime can be added, in the form 
of siaked lime or hydrated lime; but 
definite statements as to how much lime 
to add are very difficult, as above explained, 
because of the varying conditions, varying 
acidity, etc. 

Leaf-mold mixed with the cow manure, 
and with hardwood ashes, would give a 
well-balanced fertilizer without adding any 
potash; but unless a considerable quantity 
of hardwood ashes was available, it might 
be desirable to add lime also. 

As it is not stated on how large a piece 
of ground the leaf-mold, manure, and wood 
ashes are to be used, a definite statement 
as to their effect could hardly be made; 
but the above discussion ought to help 
anyone interested in forming their own 
conclusions and doing experimenting. 

If any reader has any definite informa- 
tion along this line which will throw 
additional light on the subject, it will be 
welcome to this department. 


—(Eprror) 
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Plants and Goldfish Do Poorly in 
New Pool 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I constructed a Pool from cement and brick. 
The cement was allowed to set for a week 
before putting plants and fish in the Pool. 
After about three days I noticed some of the 
plants were shiny, and that some of the fish 
were dead. 

What is the probable cause of this? Any 
information would be appreciated. 


HowarRD Preirer, (N. J.) 


Answer: While a positive answer cannot 
be given from the information available, 
it is more than probable that some 
chemicals were present in the cement which 
should have been soaked out before putting 
in plants and fish. A good way to handle 
a newly-constructed Pool is to fill it with 
water and allow it to stand for several 
days, thoroughly brushing the sides and 
bottom, then allowing the water to drain 
completely out; again giving the sides and 
bottom an additional thorough scouring 
with a stiff broom or brush, and water, 
thoroughly rinsing same. Then the Pool 
ought to be safe for plant life and fish. 

If readers have further suggestions, will 
be glad to hear from them. 

— (Eprror ) 


Growing Head Lettuce 


To THE EDITOR :-— 


Please tell me how to grow Lettuce to a 
head. I have tried many kinds, but never 
could get them to head. What kind is best? 


B. H., (N. ¥.) 


Answer: Enrich the ground around and 
under each lettuce plant with cow manure; 
or use Vigoro weekly in small doses, or 
some other plant food high in nitrogen. 
Water the plants two or three times a 
day if necessary. If allowed to become dry, 
they may never head. - Tie the leaves to- 
gether loosely with tape, as shown on page 
262 in the June, 1934, FLoweR GROWER. 
This closing-together of the leaves seems 
to give the lettuce plant a start in heading. 

Dependable heading varieties are: Maule’s 
Improved Hanson, Burpee’s Earliest Way- 
ahead, New York No. 12, New York or 
Wonderful, and White Big Boston. 


RutH H. Les, (N. Y.) 


Care of Garden Hose 


To THE EpIToR :-— 


After using garden hose should it be hung 
up to dry, as the fire department hose is 
drained, or is it as well to leave it coiled flat 
until the next time it is used? Will it last 
longer if drained each time? 


C. B. BoLues, (Mass.) 


Answer: The impracticability of drain- 
ing all the water out of a garden hose, say 
50 feet long, practically niullifies the 
question. Even if the water was carefully 
drained, the inside of the hose would not 
dry out well in any position other than 
a vertical one, and the impracticability of 
this is readily understood. If a hose was 
drained and hung up, as ordinarily, the 
upper part would not dry out in a very 
long time. 

Fire department hose comes in large 
diameter, and in comparatively short sec- 
tions, and is easy to drain. It is, therefore, 
not only easy to drain, but likewise com- 
paratively easy to dry out. It-is my idea 
that the care with which the fire depart- 


ments handle their hose is based more on 
drying the canvas covering than the inside 
of the hose, as fabric molds and deteriorates 
quickly if not dried and aired; whereas 
rubber is not much damaged by continued 
contact with water. 

It would seem, therefore, that garden 
hose may be coiled flat or rolled on a reel, 
or placed in any convenient position, quite 
regardless of the moisture or water present 
on the inside of the hose. It is, of cotrse, 
best not to let hose lay in the sun, as hot 
sun will deteriorate rubber. 

If the Editor’s knowledge of materials 
has caused him to muff any part of this 
question, readers may correct him accord- 
ingly. 

—(EpITor) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Eremurus Information Wanted 


I wish you would have some one of your 
many readers and writers of THe FLOWER 
Groweg tell me something about the plant 
called Eremurus robustus superbus; com- 
mon name Giant Desertcandle. 

I am very much interested in this plant, 
and I am thinking of trying some this Fall. 
I understand that they are grown quite 
extensively in the State of Washington, 
but cannot find anyone who knows anything 
about them here in the East. Someone did 
tell me that they were very hard to grow, 
and that it took five or six years to have 
them flower from seed. Perhaps that is 
the reason that they are not generally 
grown. 

I should greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion. 

B. L. Lorp, ( Penna.) 


Annuals and Perennials for High 
Elevation 

I wonder if some reader could give us 
information. It is about our new location, 
in trying to raise a garden. The elevation 
here is about 3,600 feet. What annuals 
and perennials would do well here? We 
are subject to nightly freezes, but the sum- 
mer sunshine is very intense. 

Any suggestions will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Mrs. F. W. HAMILTON, (Ore.) 


Propagating Painted Daisy 

Would like to know how to increase my 
stock of Painted Daisies. I have some 
beautiful clumps three years old. Can | 
divide the roots now, (June), to make more 
plants, or should I wait until Spring? 


Mrs. JOSEPH GROTER, (III.) 


Flowers for Partial Shade 


Would like to know what flowers will 
grow on a space of ground 3 x 26 feet, that 
has sunshine only from three to five P. M. 


Mrs. E. G. FIDter, (Pa.) 
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Tulip Trouble 


Would I be asking too much of you, if 
you would ask your readers what is the 
trouble with my. Tulips this year? I have 
been planting Tulips for the last three 
years in the same ground, using peat moss 
for cover each year. Last Fall I planted 
the largest tulip bulbs I have ever seen. 
This Spring the flowers were very small 
and the stems short and spindly. Is this 
due to the peat moss changing the ground 
to the acid side, or is it due to the bulbs 
taking out of the ground each year the 
necessary nutriment for them to thrive on? 

Have any readers had this same trouble? 
If so, what is the remedy and what con- 
dition should the soil be in before planting 
the bulbs? 


FRANK TONER, ( Dela.) 


Fragrant Peonies Wanted 


May I ask the name of hardy sweet- 
scented Peonies in red, white and pink? If 
planted this year would they bloom next 
Spring? I would like the white Peonies 
to have red streaks. 


L. S. SCHEINDLINGER, (Penna.) 


Killing Poison Oak 

Could some reader give a formula or 
some information about how to kill the 
roots of poison oak? 


D. 6. P. Oa., (XH. F.) 


Care of Young Birds 

Last Summer two young Mourning Doves 
came into our yard. They were fully 
feathered but could not fly. We watched 
for the parent birds to come to feed them, 
but they never came. Finally I caught the 
birds and they were literally only skin and 
bones. I asked several people what to feed 
them, and they all suggested wheat. I tried 
this but the birds would disgorge it. 
I think they were too young to eat the 
grains. I searched the bird books but none 
told what to feed any young birds. Will 
you not ask the readers who have had 
experiences in feeding young birds, what 
the different kinds need? I feel that there 
are many who would like to be better pre- 
pared to feed any unfortunate young birds 
which they find. ; 

Makgie Boyp Howarp, (Ind.) 


Information on Bee Gardening Wanted 
A subscriber in British Columbia would 
like to see an article or information on 
shrubs, herbs, and flowers suitable for a 
bee garden; suitable layout for same, etc. 
Those who have made a study of gardening 
with special reference to furnishing food 
for the bees will be conferring a favor on 
many readers by passing along information 
on this subject. 
— (EpDIror) 





CINERARIA 


FROM 


CALIFORNIA 


Ideal for Winter Bloom 


New introduction. Beau- 
tiful giant flowers in gor- 


geous colors—white, pink, 
rose, scarlet and purple. 
Bloom continuously 


through winter months. 
Height 16 to 18 in. Ideal 
for window gardens, pots, 
etc. Easy to grow. SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
Send only 50c (coin or stamos) for big mixed Packet. 
Limit 2 packets to a customer. Money back guarantee. 
Write for FREE Garde> Catalog of newest California 
novelties. Address California Seed Co., 4003% Third Ave., 
San Diego, Calif. 
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ANSWERS 


Attracting Humming Birds 
Answering the Editor: 


We live in Northern Minnesota and 
always have a great many Humming Birds 
all Summer long, and the trick is simple. 
Humming Birds are especially attracted by 
flowers that have the most nectar to offer. 
As we grow flowers quite extensively, 
find they are fond of the Delphiniums, 
Petunias, and Gladiolus. The Delphinium 
starts blooming in June, so their sweets 
are ready for them upon their arrival. 
Humming Birds prefer building their own 
nests, and such masterpieces! Have one in 
our possession found in 1931, which is truly 
a work of art. These birds become very 
tame, and surely many of the same ones 
come back year after year. 

Keep the cat away, plant the three above- 
named flowers, and go about your business; 
the Humming Bird will then make daily 
visits to your garden for years. 


Mrs. F. J. BLIVEN, ( Minn.) 


Identity of Plant 
Answer to Mrs. Carl Birk, (Kans.) : 


The succulent rock garden plant answers 
fairly well to the description of Kalanchoe 
Daigemontanum, a tender plant of the 
South African deserts. 

It grows readily from cuttings, as well 
as from the small plants which fall from 
the leaves; and a dime will buy a cutting 
from any of the growers of succulents ad- 
vertised in THe FLOWER GrRoweR. Kalan- 
choe tubiflorum is an interesting plant, 
with the same habit of propagating itself 
by dropping little plants from the leaves. 
Some dealers classify this plant under the 
name of Bryophilum, instead of Kalanchoe. 


Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, (Ky.) 


Vines for Pergola 
Answering Mrs. M. D. Richards, (N. Y.): 


The best vine for shade, in my opinion, 
is Dutchman’s Pipe, (Aristolochia sipho). 
A good grape vine could also serve this 
purpose. The grape vine has its utilitarian, 
as well as its esthetic, value. You have 
the fruit as well as the foliage, with which 
to drape your pergola. A few of the other 
vines with heavy foliage for screening are 
Virginia Creeper, (Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia); Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) ; 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera) ; and Virgins-bower 
(Clematis virginiana). 


JEROME J. DOYLE, ( Mass.) 








summer and fall plant- 


’ Just Published 

DREER S OUR NEW BULB CAT- 

ALOG is ready for you 

with a beautiful four- 

4 lJ | k color cover and a wider 

ing than ever before. 

. . . Tulips, Narcissus, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Daf- 
fodils, Iris, Lilies, etc. 
Also plants. shrubs and 


variety of items for late- 
seeds for fall ie 
e 


Ss i b 
£ER Quality at reasona 
Bon prices throughout. Send 

ck rato 


for your copy today. 

\ It's PREE. 

Order and plant these 

quick-blooming bulbs 

NOW and you'll have flowers 

before frost: 

CROCUS Sutene~Veoy showy. Large 
purple-lilac flowers feathered violet; 
orange anthers. Pleasantly fragrant. 
12 for 60c; 100 for $4. 

CROCUS Speciosus—Bright violet-blue 
with brilliant orange-red anthers 
and yellow throat. Wel! suited for 
growing in pans indoors. 12 for 50c; 
100 for $3 

CROCUS Zonatus—Lovely combination 
of rosy-lilac with yellow center and 
orange zone. Also suited for grow- 
ing indoors in pans. 12 for 50c; 
108 for $3. All prices postpaid. 


HENRY A. DREER 
4 86 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. 

















J 
RARE SEMPERVIVUM 
Delomiticum  Revinae Amaline Rubloundum Hy. 
Lowns No. 60 Rhodanicum Seherzianum 


Catalog value, $5.20, all sent for $3.00 
Five, your selection, $2.00 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Mapleweod . Box 21 2 Oregon 











HOT WEATHER 


IRIS BARGAINS 


Choose Any Ten for $1.00 


Midgard Dolly Madison 
Romola Vesper Gold 
Geo. J. Tribolet Balierino 
Mme. C. Bouscant Tenebrae 
Mildred Presby Folkwang 
Cc nal Rebert W. Wallace 
Duke of Bedford Solferino 
Majestic ° 


Your choice of any ten $1.00 postpaid 
Put your name on our list for an illustrated 
catalog next year; this year’s supply is exhausted. 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
Overland Park, Kansas 











GROW PANSIES 
FOR PROFIT 


Plant the seed in August 
for your early spring sales 
which bring the highest 
prices, but to avoid com- 
etition you must have 

ETTER and BEST 
blooms. Therefore, grow 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


600 seeds, mixed... .$1.00 
Trial pkt, 175 seeds. .35 


To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the origi- 
nator of this strain. 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis 
CANBY, ORE. 
Cultural Directions and 


Suggestions for Marketi 
Pansy Plants on pam, 
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Piant Insuranee 
A happy IRRIGATION discovery 


A labor saving device used for economy of water consump- 
tion by some of the country’s great horticultural experi- 
ment stations, and to insure penetration of water to the 
roots of grasg and plants; now available for private home 
owners and market growers. (Patented by Prof. O. E. 
Robey, of the Michigan State College.) 


00720 
IRRIGATING HOSE 


It waters the right spot at the right time, in the right 
way, all along the length of the OOZO HOSE. It wastes 
no water. It lies on the ground and prevents excessive 
evaporations. 

It can be used in places where other methods do not 
work well; along walks and curbs; around foundations; 
through flower borders, or on plantings of seedlings. It 
throws no water into the air. You may walk across 
0OZO while it is in operation, without getting wet. 

With low pressure more is accomplished than by many 
methods with high pressure: a trickle from your high 
pressure faucet inflates your OOZO HOSE, attached to 
the connection of any ordinary length of garden hose. 

For fun and economy, better irrigation this summer and 
fall, send for a sample length of OOZO HOSE. Your 
hardy plants—Rhododendrons and others that dislike a 
winter sleep in dry soil—will thank you, and repay you 

luxuriant dividends, 


Delivery free: simply send $15.50 for a 50-foot length 
of OOZO HOSE sent promptly without further cost, 
complete with couplings. (100 foot lengths $29 each. 
Ask for prices, at a great saving, for long reel lengths.) 
Also ask for FREE copy of State Horticultural Station 
Bulletin on ‘“‘Porous Hose Irrigation.” 


STONEACRES 


Horticultural Supplies 


Distributors 


PRINCETON ° NEW JERSEY 
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CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Rose of Sharon for Hedge 
Answering J. L. N. W., (Pa.): 


I am glad to see someone bring up the 
subject of Rose of Sharon (Althea) for 
hedge material, as in your locality where 
it is definitely hardy, I think there would 
be nothing more lovely. Here in Nebraska, 
the Althea begins blooming the last week 
of June and continues until frost, but is 
not absolutely hardy; so could not be de- 
pended upon for hedge material, even 
though specimen plants have survived many 
Winters. 

When I visited in West Virginia, I was 
particularly impressed by the wealth and 
variety of bloom of the Altheas. One man 
was planting a hedge around several lots 
which he was using fot a vegetable garden. 
He had one large specimen “tree” of 
Althea in his front lawn, and was getting 
the plants for the hedge from the many 
seedlings which sprang up under the large 
Althea. These were planted close together 
to make a dense hedge, and to keep the 
shrubs from growing as large as they do 
when planted alone. 


Mrs. Paut Murpock, ( Nebr.) 


Aphis on Pond Lilies 
Answering J. C. Baum, (N. C.): 


A forceful spray from the garden hose 
will remove aphis from Pond Lilies. After 
the aphis are dislodged and fall into the 
water, the goldfish should finish them. 
This performance will have to be repeated 
frequently, until the aphis that continue to 
hatch are all disposed of. 

Plants that are doing poorly lack resis- 
tance to pests, and are much more apt to 
become infested. Perhaps the Lilies need 
a richer soil, or at least a different one. 
Also, they should have full sun. A weak 
kerosene emulsion is another remedy for 
the aphis, but can hardly be used where 
fish are present. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 





Kill the Bugs yx. Garden Hose — 


Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 
Easily Applied - - Effective - - Economical 





| 
| 














affected by sulphur. 


your shrubs and trees. 


C 1015 West North Street 





All Insecticides And Plant Foods Made In Cartridge Form 


AT LAST THE WORK OF SPRAYING 
TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, IS MADE 
EASY, ECONOMICAL AND RAPID. 


| An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc..—without the 
labor and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, large estates, municipal parks, 
library grounds, greenhouses—no mixing—ready for instant use—mechanically 
perfected to stir or agitate the solution, in cartridge form, so that it is deposited 
in correct proportions on objects to be sprayed. 


NITROSTICK cartridges, (Nitrate of Soda Plant Food), a nourishing 
fertilizer that is carried directly to hungry and thirsty roots. It will 
promote the glorious growth of lawns, gardens, shrubs and trees. 

SULFOSTICK cartridges, to be used for the control of Rust, Black Spot, 
Scales, and other fungus diseases, also red spiders, ants and other insects 


NICOSTICK cartridges, (Nicotine and Fish Oil Soap) an ideal and com- 
plete insecticide for the control of most plant pests, particularly all suck- 
ing insects, such as thrips, aphis, green flies, plant lice, ete., also San 
Jose scale. It is also an excellent method of keeping degs away from 


Write For Information And Prices 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO. 






CARTRIDGE CHAMBER —* 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 











—— 
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Rex Begonia Does Poorly 
Answering Mrs. John Bruegge, (Iowa) : 


The Rex Begonia requires a light soil 
of sand and leaf mold. Fully as essential 
are a moderate amount of moisture, shade, 
a damp atmosphere, and the avoidance of 
draughts. If the Begonia is to be grown 
in an ordinary living room, sink the pot 
into another pot or tray of sand. Keep 
that wet, and it will give out moisture that 
the plant will greatly relish. 

Never leave one of these plants where it 
is subject to the depredations of snails or 
slugs; for the creatures will make a quick 
meal on Rex Begonia. 

If Mrs. Bruegge can somehow get a 
start from the fortunate folk “who have 
no difficulty with them,” she will doubtless 
find such a plant very much easier to 
manage than those coming directly from 
a glass-house; as sudden changes from 
moist air to dry is especially hard on Rex 
Begonias. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


Cutworms 
Answering Mrs, Ida Scheve, (Colo.) : 


It is claimed that the cutworm is the 
larvae of the large night-flying moths. I 
suppose they live over the Winter in the 
pupa or chrysalis state, from which they 
emerge a perfect moth. The moth then 
completes its life span; lays the eggs in 
the soil to hatch the following Spring. 

The “New Standard Encyclopedia” of 
1934 has this to say: “The caterpillar of 
certain nocturnal or owlet moths. The eggs 
are laid in Midsummer.” During the 
Autumn, vegetation is so plentiful and the 
caterpillars so small that they attract no 
notice; but they stay in the ground over 
Winter and commit frightful ravages in the 
Spring. For a few garden vegetables it is 
quite possible to insert old cans around 
choice plants, and to search the cutworms 
out each morning. Gardens dressed heavily 
with barnyard manure are especially sub- 
ject to cutworms. 


E. M. H., (Wash.) 


Growing Pime Seedlings 

Answering E. A. Pufahl, ( Wisc.) : 

The trouble in raising your Pine Seed- 
lings will not be in the germination, but 
in what follows. 

Almost fill the seed boxes with leaf mold 
and sand mixed; then on the top spread a 
half-inch layer of coarse, clean sand. Water 
well; and when dry enough, plant the seeds 
a quarter-inch deep and two inches apart 
each way. Shade from hot sun, but give 
plenty of air. When seedlings appear, al- 
ways keep rather on the dry side; for they 
are very much inclined to damp off. 

Let the young Pines grow till they crowd, 
then transplant into similar soil, using 
great care in lifting and handling the baby 
trees. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


Rare English 
Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH 2 ENGLAND 
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Identity of Lily 
Answering Mrs. C. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 


I believe that the so-called Lily is not 
a Lilium, but belongs to the genera Amaryl- 
lidaceae and is known as Lycoris squami- 
gera. It makes a growth of leaves in the 
early season, which later disappears; and 
later in the season a flower spike appears, 
about two feet in height, developing an 
umbel of lily-shaped, delicate-pink flowers, 
shading with clear-blue. 

Another interesting variety is Lycoris 
purpurea, which is dwarf in habit, but 
shows the same characteristics as Lycoris 
squamigera. The flowers appear about two 
to three weeks later. The buds are wine- 
color, becoming a royal-purple when ex- 
panded, giving a startling and beautiful 
effect. 

Both varieties are perfectly hardy. 


W. E. MarsHatt, (N. Y.) 


Vine Wanted for Screen 

Answering Mrs. Tyler Halsted, (N. Y.): 

I think the vine she wants is Polygonum 
Auberti or Silver Lace Vine. We have 
one, and I think it is the most beautiful 
rapid grower I have ever seen. 

I prune this vine every Spring, just as 
I do my grape vines. In a few weeks 
after it comes in leaf, you would never 
know it had been cut back; and from 
August until frost it is covered with tiny 
white flowers, so that our trellis looks like 
a snowdrift. 

J. M. Houx, (Pa.) 


Bettles, Aphids, and Ants on Asters 
Answering Mrs. V. A. Messer, (Va.) : 


Black beetle on aster petals can be killed 
by using a stomach poison, such as Arsenate 
of Lead or Paris Green. Black beetles are 
chewing insects. 

Aphids can be killed by using a sucking 
poison such as Pyrethrum. 

Ants, no doubt attracted by the large 
number of aphids, can be easily disposed of 
with doses of boiling water, applied near 
their holes daily for a week. 


R. L., (N. Y.) 


Persimmon Hardy in Northern Indiana 
Answering Mrs. John Smith, (Conn.) : 


The Persimmon Tree grows here in 
Northern Indiana. I had fruit off one 
October 12, 1933. Temperature was down 
‘once last Winter to almost 20° below zero. 


M. L. GarRpDNgER, (Ind.) 


Hybrid Delphiniums . ... .- 


ea A limited quantity of new seed. If you plant 
seed now, the plants will bloom next June. 
Th's seed is produced by hand pollination 
and from plants with individual flowers 
measuring 3 in. in diameter in a selection of 
45 of my finest varieties. 
e Packet of seed $1.00. Early spring plants 
10 for $1.00 prepaid. 
FLORADALE GARDENS, Watertown, N. Y. 











TULIPS LILIES 
HYACINTHS 
E CROCUS - = SCILLAS 
Etc. 

Direct from Holland 
Free Catalogue on Application 


5. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN 


Holland 





Sassenheim * 
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Sedums 
Answering Mrs. George Stanley, (Conn.) : 


The white-flowered Sedum may be Lydian 
Stonecrop,—S. lydium; the “yellow- 
starred flowers,” S. ellacombiamum, (named 
for an Englishman, H. N. Ellacombe). But 
S. acre, (the well-known Gold Moss), and 
several others, have tiny yellow flowers. 
Most Sedums prefer a little shade and 
rather on the damp sides; but I have seen 
them in Savannah, Ga., in Laurel Grove 
Cemetery, covering graves,—a solid mass 
of yellow, in light sandy soil and full sun- 
shine. 


Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


Stripping Lilacs 

I would like to tell of my experience in 
stripping Lilacs of the leaves. A neighbor 
had a nice little bush, which I know was 
not more than a few years old, as she 
planted it after moving to her present 
home six years ago. After it bloomed in 
April 1933, we pulled all the green leaves. 
By the end of the Summer it had put out 
fresh leaves, but it did not bloom again 
that Summer; nor did it bloom this past 
Spring of 1934, though it is full of leaves 
again and looks as healthy as ever. Now 
just what does that prove? 


Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


Baby or Fairy Rose 
Answering Edna Lynch, (Ore.) : 


I do not believe you will find a nursery 
company which carries the plants of the 
Baby Or Fairy Rose, (Polyantha Mana). 
I also doubt very much if a florist would 
carry these plants as they are so small. 
(These house plants should not be con- 
fused with the Dwarf Polyantha Roses 
which are an outdoor shrub.) I believe 
if you ay 2 trying you will be able to raise 
a double Rose of this type, as my sister 
planted seven seeds of this Rose and secured 
an exceptionally-double, white Rose about 
the size of a dime. This plant has blos- 
somed a number of times and is very attrac- 
tive. 

HELEN E. RvuyYLeE, (Nebr.) 













FALL BLOOMING 
IRIS OFFER 


Six fine varieties includ-]$ 00 
ing Eleanor Roosevelt 9 oa 
(Gold Medal in 1933— 
sold for $5.00 in 1934), outstanding 
Fall Bloomer. These Irises bloom 
both in the spring and in the fall and 
are very hardy and free flowering. 
Eleanor Roosevelt is a rich, dark, 
fluorite purple self. Large, strong 
plants, prompt delivery. o 


IRIS & PEONY FARM 














HILL. 


LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 





Use the Rotenone-Sulphur Dusting Mixture 


SULFOROTE 


NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE and FUNGICIDE 


Very effective in control of chinch bugs 
in lawns, gladiolus thrips and many insects 
attacking flowers and plants. SULFOR- 
also protects against fungus diseases 
such as Black Spot and Mildew 
‘SULFOROTE is for sale in 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. 
packages at your seed, department or hard- 
ware stores. Write for descriptive folder. 


*=MECHLING:= 


BROS: CHEMICAL CO’ 


CAMDEN: N-} 
Est. 1869 zs 








Plant Our Selected 
JAPANESE IRIS 


For Summer Flowers of 


Great Size and Beauty 


Our Fm gg come direct from our Long Island 
Iris fields. A recognized authority who recently 
visited these fields declared them the finest he 
had seen anywhere in the United States. We 














will make up every Collection from the 
choicest varieties, each variety distinctive in 
coloring. 

5 Plants in 5 Labeled Var......... $1.00 
10 Plants in 10 Labeled Var........ 1.75 
6 Plants in 6 Unnamed Var....... 1.00 
12 Plants in 12 Unnamed Var....... 1.75 


Send check or money order; 
we'll ship immediately, post- 
aid. Iris and Bulb ook 
REE. Now is the time to 
plant Japanese Iris. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 20 
BABYLON, Long Island, N. Y. 


Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 





Peony Aristocrats 


@ for your yards and gardens. 
of old and new varieties, 
prices, Our Catalog names best commercial 


Only best 
at attractive 


cutflower varieties, and gives valuable 
* planting and growing instructions 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


@ Berlin "27 fe 2s = = Maryland 





WATKIN SAMUEL’S 
“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
(No agents employed) 


New Seed $5 per packet of 250 
Seeds 


Special Novelties 
$10 per packet of 250 Seeds 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 


(Ue For Giant PANSIES 
ee sow.seeds 
ENG 


z Vicks Giants, alb colors 
> sai mixed—the plants live out 




























doors all winter, give biggest BY-l-1-8144-1 44 

Ore ) blooms (234-3 in.) in early B/Yeentaa-taes 
allt spring. Spectal—‘‘Plant- ie 
ing-Growing”’ folder with full 250-pkt. (200 seede) > 


odly 106; 3000 seeds $1: 7,00 needs (3¢ on.) $2, I 
all postpaid. JAMES VICK 


604 Vick Buliding © ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


VAUGHAN’S 
GIANT PANSIES 


World’s Finest Strains 
CS UPER SWISS Mixture. Complete color 
WwW 


\ range of largest Swiss Giant strains, rich 
in garnet, crimson, mahogany and more brilliant 
hues, huge wavy and crinkly flowers. Pkt. 50c; 
1-16 oz., $1.40, prepaid. 


Super Maple Leaf Mixture, Improved selection 
of Maple Leaf Giants introduced by us, largest 
of all, exceeding 4 inches, dwarf plants, rich 
foliage, good color range. Pkt., (250 seeds) $1; 
1,000 seeds, $4. 

Maple Leaf Giant Mixture. Flowers 4 inches 
under good culture, large leaves, wonderful sub- 
stance, charming colors, the premier exhibition 
pansy. Our introduction. Pkt., (250 seeds) 50c; 
1,000 seeds $2. 

Viola Florariense. Introduced by Henry Cor- 
revon, Alpine specialist, of Geneva, Switzerland. 
Bushy plants covered with pale lavender blos- 
soms ait summer. Fine for rockeries. Pkt. 35c. 





Ask for Complete Fall Catalog, 
Ready Sept. 1 
Vaughan’s Seed Store 


10 W. Randolph St. 47 Barclay Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York. 
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THE PEARL 
Lovely gardenia-like 
pearly - white double 
Daffodils. Easily 


grown. 





15 Bulbs (At least 30 blooms) ee 
100 Bulbs (At least 200 blooms) ...... 5.0) 


Postpaid 
Illustrated Catalog of Tulips, Daffodils, 
Lilies, etc. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759A Franklin Blvd. 


Eugene, Oregon 











KEMP’S ORCHID FLOWERED 
JAPANESE IRISES 


For September planting. Finest collection of 
Japanese Irises in America: Send for free 
catalog and bargain collection list. 


KEMP’S GARDENS, (Originators) 
Box 181-F.G. * Little Silver, N.'J. 


The Autumn Daffodil 





| Great glorious flower-cups of golden | 
yellow in September and October. 
This is Sternbergia, a hardy Amaryllis 

| cousin. Plant the bulbs now. Six | 
| j 


for $1.00; 25 for $3.75. Unique bulb 
catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J. 





FREE—32 page Catalog of 


Pedioreed PEONIES 


IRIS, PHLOX and other perennials. 


This catalog is more than a catalog — 
will help you grow prize-winning flow- 
ers. Send for your copy or for Special 
Peony Offer, catalog 
included: 





acHOF 
special ONE EAS es : 
to 10" “ iniec rose $2.00 
light P — 


OFFER“ THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Box F-8 Winona, Minnesota 


Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz ee otngs sigce 
Sapphire. aheunnell cmerald 













WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 





ol POSTPAID 
fe J Finest Quality, Named and Labeled 


i a Send with your order names and addresses 
of ten friends with flower gardens and 
we will include Three Extra Bulbs FREE. 


WRITE FOR BULB LIST ILLUSTRATED IN C 
- . Gl eh 


ARD = B 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO MAKE MONEY 


Represent us in your community. Take 
orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. A 
dignified and profitable occupation. No in- 
vestment required; no deliveries. Liberal 
commissions and Special Bonus Offer. We 
are Holland growers shipping directly to 
customers from our Long Island Warehouse. 
Write for details <o- plan today. 

. We can save you money 
GARDEN CLUBS: -., your Dutch Bulbs. 
Ask us to explain —. 

illustrates Tulips, 
FREE CATALOG Crocus, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus and Rock Garden Flowers in 
lovely natural colors. Write for your copy. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 20 BABYLON, Long Island, N. Y. 


From Grower Direct to Consumer 
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What Garden Plants Poisonous? 
Answering New Hampshire Reader: 


Poisoning might be caused, not by plants, 
but by tiny black flies that live in damp 
soil. They swarm in Spring like midges, 
and are particularly obnoxious in hot 
weather; but may be stirred up by dig- 
ging at any time in certain places. They 
are most likely to attack eyes or ears, 
causing them to swell, itch, and burn as 
described. The bite or sting is almost un- 
noticeable at the time, but a small red spot 
generally shows as the swelling goes down. 
I discovered this pest while clearing new 
ground six years ago. 


HARRIET SMITH, (Maine) 


Identity of Shrub or Bush 

Answering Mrs. A. Trapp, (N. Y.): 

The plant referred to as a shrub with 
spikes of blue flowers is probably Vitex 
macrophylla. This dies to the ground each 
year, but comes up and blooms freely every 
year here in our severe climate. Farther 
South it does not die back so badly. Vitex 
agnus-castus is much like the above, but 
not so easily grown with us. 


C. S. Faunce, (Mich.) 


Identity of “Touch-me-not” 

Replying to Mrs. G. Wahl, (IIl.): 

The above is the English folk-name for 
a species of Balsam, botanically known as 
Impatiens noli-me-tangere; a  wilding 
which is found growing in moist shady 
places in Yorkshire and Westmoreland, 
and certain other counties where it has 
naturalized itself after being casually in- 
troduced, or where it has escaped from cul- 
tivation. The curious country name, which 
is a translation of the specific name, is 
due to the habit which the ripe seed pods 
have of bursting asunder and scattering 
the seeds on being touched. The seeds 
are ejected some yards away, and during 
hot weather it is amusing to sit and listen 
to the popping of the ripe pods. The plant 
has a certain nobility of aspect. It grows 
two or more feet in height and forms a 
symmetrical bush. The flowers are yellow 
and spotted with orange. This is the onty 
English native of the genus, and is related 
to the beautiful garden Balsams, 


HASLEHURST GREAVES, (ENGLAND) 











See One and You Will Want More 


ASTER FRIKARTI 


the Wonder of Staefa, unique beauty. | 
This perennial from Switzerland hardiest | 


of asters. Grows 30 inches tall. A mass 
of azure blue, golden hearted bloom. Pro- 
fusion of flowers, about 3 inches in di- 
ameter, from June till after heavy frosts. 


Special Offer of Original Importer 


| 
Half dozen plants from 3 inch pots $2.50. | 
Order 1 for 50 cents, and obtain 5 more | 
within a month for $2 


JACOB THOMANN & SONS, Inc. 
838 Goodman Street, N., Rechester, N. Y. | 




















DON’T LET YOUR GARDEN 

BE A DOG’S COMFORT STATION 
Use DOGZOFF, guaranteed repellent. Rids lawns and 
rock gardens of moles, rabbits, mice. Keeps ants out 
of house. Protects birds from cats. Inoffensive, harm- 
less. Non-poisonous. One spraying lasts weeks 


If your dealer does 
R not carry, send his 
: pos tor" 

be oT oly 40) a a 


name and 69 for 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 





Mixing of Vegetables 
Answering Mrs. J. W. Fleming, (lIll.) : 


Last year we planted cucumbers and big 
Hubbard squash side by side, but far enough 
apart, so we thought to allow for their 
spreading. But we miscalculated; and they 
soon ran into each other; then over each 
other. “Now,” I thought, “that will be 
a fine mess; we will be having some cucum- 
ber-squash.” The squash turned out won- 
derful, and so did the cucumbers except 
where they were shaded too much by the 
squash vines. They did not mix at all. 

Then, too, we had a few hills of cucum- 
bers beside a watermelon row. ‘They did 
not mix. 

But Table Queen squash and pie pumpkins 
will mix. My mother gave me some pump- 
kin seed which had been mixed with Table 
Queen squash. (She had planted them 
close together.) When the vines began to 
bear, the result was laughable, for some of 
them were pumpkins,—some yellow and 
some green; some were little squash,—some 
yellow and some green; some were part of 
each, and the oddest sizes and shapes you 
could ever see. 


Mrs. Wm. H. MILLER, (Wisc.) 


To Kill Out Potson Ivy 
Answering Homer V. Shaffer, (Ohio) : 


To. kill Poison Ivy and not injure the 
ground I use gasoline, which quickly evap- 
orates and leaves no residue in the soil, 
as will the waste oils from an automobile; 
although I use this too in some places where 
it doesn’t make much difference about the 
soil. 


Mrs. Martan A. McApow, ( Mich.) 


Nodules on Fern Roots 
Answering H. Y. Corbett, (Va.): 


Nodules found on the roots of greenhouse 
fern, Asparagus Sprengeri, are the store- 
houses of excess water. During a spell of 
drought or neglect in watering, the plant 
uses this surplus water, and the Nodules 
will be but a dry, wrinkled shell. 


Mrs. Frm A. ScCHLEKAN, (Nebr.) 


Cat-proof Fence 
Answering Lee’s Dahlia Gardens, (Wash.) : 


If you will send to U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
Bulletin (Farmers’) No. 912, you will find 
pictures of cat-proof fences on page four; 
two, one with barbed wire and one with 
overhanging netting. 

Cora SHEAFOR, ( Wisc.) 


' 

GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the GAR- 
DENER’S CHRONICLE, America’s finest garden 
monthly. As official organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 
Society, it brings a wealth of information at little 
cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 per year. Single 
copies, 25c. 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


Fifty Tulips, $1.80. . 


Five bulbs each of ten fine Darwin and Breeder 
varieties, well balanced colors, first garden size, 
sure to bloom next spring, postpaid $1.80. 
Catalog of Washington grown Tulip, Narcissi, 
Iris, Gladioli, Peonies and other bulbs anda 
Piants, free. 

KAYLOR NURSERIES, Blaine, Washington 














The SUNSET LILY 


Thousands are delighted with 
the easy culture and strik- 
ing beauty of this new hardy 
lily. Have you tried it? 
Special August Offer 
(October Delivery) 
3 Bulbs $1, 7 for $2 
Write for Our Fall Catalog 


=a j \. Yerex Lily Gardens 
: ral Tigard, Oregon 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens, Riverview Sta., St. 
Paul, Minn. An Iris Lover’s Catalog for 1935 
is a complete catalog of new and standard Iris 
listed according to color classification. 

J. Heemskerk, c/o P. Van Deursen, Sassen- 
heim, Holland. Mr. Heemskerk again offers 
his splendid catalog of Bulbs from Holland. 
All of the outstanding Tulips are offered as 


well as Hyacinths for forcing indoors and 
peseins purposes, Crocus, Lilies and other 
ulbs. 

Brand Peony Farms, Inc., Faribault, Minn. 
Brand’s Peonies need no introduction to 
FLower GrROweR readers. All of the best 
varieties of Peonies and Lilacs are offered in 


a variety of colors. 

Robert Wayman, Bayside, Long Island, New 
York.. Mr. Wayman is well known to our 
readers through the splendid articles on Iris 
which have appeared in our columns from time 
to time. His new Iris ss is one of the 
first to list all different kinds of Iris and 
illustrate them in color. 

Nelis Nurseries, Holland, Michigan, offer 
their fall planting catalog of American grown 
Tulips. The color illustrations are fine and 
you will find new and old favorites listed at 
popular prices. 


Roy V. Ashley, 172 Grand Blvd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 1935 catalog of Iris, Peonies, 
Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. Complete 


lists are given and prices are moderate. 

Mrs. Douglas Pattison, a Gardens, 871 
W. Stephenson St., Freeport, Ill. Beginning 
this year, Mrs. Pattison is sending her beau- 
tiful catalog free of charge for two years. 
After that time, those who have ordered will 
receive it free of charge and others may 
secure copies by remitting 35c. This is one 
of the most beautifully illustrated Iris cata- 
logs today. 

Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, Oregon. This 
48 page catalog of choice Iris should be in 
the hands of every flower lover. Well illus- 
trated both in color and black and white. 
Splendid varieties at ovaler prices. Also 
Hemerocallis, Oriental ppies, etc. 

Farr Nursery Company, Weiser Park, Pa. 
Complete stocks of Plants, Shrubs, Iris, Peon- 
ies, flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs and 
many other gardsn treasures are listed in the 
19385 catalog. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y. Hardy 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants for the rockery 
or home garden. 

National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 
You are all familiar with the splendid articles 
from the pen of Howard EK. Weed, one of the 
owners of this firm. If you have not ordered 
new Iris for fall planting, you will be inter- 
ested in the catalog listing fine varieties as 
well as many special, money-saving offers. 

David J. Scott, Corfu, N. Y. 1935 Bulb 
Price List. Tulips, Daffodils and miscellane- 
ous bulbs are listed in definite color classi- 
fications. 


>i eapae Snowdrops 


Lovely little Snowdrops, earli- 

est spring flowers, 

doors before the sno 

\S ‘7 live for years. Plant” this wfall. 
iB 6 Bulbs 


Ww (30c value) postpaid for 


100; 60 for $1. Send dime or 
\H Vicks Bulb Book Free 


dollar today! 
x | | Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc. 










Ly oan 





JAMES | VICK, 629 Vick Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











CARTER LEVER SPRAY HOSE 
NOZZLE jrv...3 


ee 







Take hand off 
lever and 
Nozzle closes. 

Hardware stores 
Or sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00. 
CARTER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
98 FRONT AVENUE CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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Hill Iris & Peony Farm, La Fontaine, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Hill has built up an enviable cope. 
tation for the size and quality of Iris —— 
from his large stock. The 1935 catalog lists 
of ab varieties and prices are within the reach 
of all 

R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. Those inter- 
ested in adding to their supplies of Delphini- 
ums, Flower Seeds, Gladioli, hardy Perennials, 
Iris, Peonies and other flowers will want to 
have a copy of the complete price list. 


Carl Salbach, 657 Woodmont Avenue, Berke- 
ley, California. Mr. Salbach needs no intro- 
duction to Iris lovers. You are all familiar 
with the many beautiful originations from 
his gardens. His 1935 catalog lists many new 
and unusual as well as older varieties. 


Henry A. Dreer, Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This old reliable seed house offers 
its latest catalog listing seeds, plants and 
bulbs for summer and fall planting. 

Auglaize Gardens, Van Wert, Ohio. 


“Along 
the Garden Path”’ 


is a newsy little booklet 
containing valuable hints on the care and cul- 
ture of Peonies. The Peony price list and 
also one of Oriental Poppies will interest you. 


The Stebenthaler Company, Catalpa Drive, 
Dayton, Ohio, are offering a special Poppy 
list No. 131. This list contains new and 
unusual colors and cultural directions. 


Adco Works, Carlisle, Pa., will send you 
their free booklet on “Artificial Manure and 
How to Make It.” Use your shrub trim- 
~— and leaves, etc., to good advantage this 
all. 

Gardenville Bulb Growers, R. Box 
516F, Tacoma, Washington. Illustrated bulb 
list for fall planting will be sent free. 


Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. Write 
today for the new fall list of Gladiolus. If 
you live in this section, visit the fields when 
in bloom after July 20th. 

The Pfeiffer Nursery, Box F-7, Winona, 
Minn. Send for the 32 page catalog of Bulbs 
and Plants for fall planting. Special offers 
you cannot afford to miss and well known Iris 
and plants listed. 

Van Bourgondien*Bros., Dept. 20, Babylon, 
N. Y¥. Free catalog of Tulips, Hyacintbs, Nar- 
cissus, etc. Also offers of special interest to 
agents and garden clubs. 

Mechling Bros. Chemical Co., Camden, N. J.,. 
will be glad to mail you their folder for con- 
trol of insect pests in your garden. 


e DELPHINIUM - 


d selection has developed perfection of spike, 
ric colors, unusually varied flower forms and 
greater resistance to disease. Try them and be 
convinced. Very complete instructions. Introductory 
packets 25 and 50 cents. 


PEERLESS GARDENS 
333 Linwood Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


D. 6, 














“THE GLADIOLUS” 
A DE LUXE EDITION BOOK 
272 Pages—36 Illustrations 
Published by 
The New England Gladiolus Society 
17 CHAPTERS 


History, Development, Ideal, Outstand- 
ing Varieties. 

Sanus, Classification, Arrangement, 
te. 


Send $1.00 for Membership for 19365, 
with a Copy of Book Post Free, 


Address C. W. BROWN, Secy. 
Box 245A ASHLAND, Mass. 














Deep-Forest Leafmold 


RICH . . DARK . . FIBROUS . . MOIST 


A. COMPOSTED LEAFMOLD containing all 
the - eee required to insure a strong, fast 
growth 

NATURE'S INSULATION: Protects roots of 
all plants from extremes of heat and cold. 

USE FREELY: Will not burn. 

PACKED: Three bushel per bag. 

PRICED: 1 bag $2.50—5 bags and up $2.35 
each—10 bags and up $2.20 each—20 bags and 
up $2.00 each. Delivered 


TERMS: Cash with order. 


Stoneacres--Horticultural Supplies 
PRINCETON e NEW JERSEY 


z SPANISH IRIS 


“15 BULBS 25c POSTPAID 
wt 65 BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID 


va Beautiful blue May blooming Iris 
make spiendid cut flowers. 


Send, with.order, names and addresses of 10 flower 
gardeners, and we will send 5 extra bulbs FREE. 


Write for bulb lst ilfustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 616F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


RARE NOVELTIES 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


Choice new Double Pyrethrum; Eng- 
lish Named Delphinium; Rare Alpine 
Campanulas and an interesting list of 
unusual alpine and perennial plants 
for Fall. 

Write for Illustrated Folder 



















Ralph E. rie Nursery 


Painesville - Ohi> 


ORIENTAL “POPPIES 


and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 131 offers 
many new and unusual colors for the first (f 
time this year. q 

Write for your copy at ence 1 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohie 


_AQUILEGIA “CRIMSON STAR” 


The sensational outstanding .English novelty. 
Highest award of Merit English Horticultural Society 
The long spurs are a rich crimson, the 
center is white tinged carmine. The flowers 
measure 3 inches in dia., and are borne on 
erect 2 feet stems. Strong vigorous grower, 
comes true from seed. Per Pkt. 25 cts. 


1/16 oz. 95 cte. 
Our summer catalog tooteree man out- 
standing and unusual Seeds and 
Bulbs for fall peas and has. a true hand- 
some Color Plate of this Columbine; it Is 
free to readers of this magazine. 


PUDOR’S, INO., Delphinium Specialists 
Puyallup, Wash. 





























DAMAGE 


GARDEN 





It’s easy as A-B-C to kill plant insects with 
NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY. All you do is 
add water and spray. NEW EVER GREEN 
SPRAY kills chewing insects (worms), suck- 
ing insects (plant lice) and beetles, but is 
harmless to people and_ pets. When used ac- 
cording to directions, it will not harm the 

lants in your garden. Sure death to ants. 
Fost pour a solution on the ant hills and run- 
ways. Ask for NEW EVER GREEN y dnl 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed, and de 
ment stores. Write for free illustrated book od 

“How to nen <9 and Kill Common Plant In- 
sects’”’, Maleugaie Gormley King Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
























7 10> 
HILLEGOM HOLLAND 
World's largest exporters of Holland Bulbs 
ANNOUNCES 


1935 CATALOG OF GENUINE 
DUTCH SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 
Beautifully illustrated. Prize winning tulips, 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, and rare, interesting and new 
bulbs. Fresh packed from Holland—save money— 
buy direct from world’s best known growers. 

Send for Your Free Copy Today 
Address STASSEN Floral Gardens, Inc. 
Box 15, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
Plant’ Now! Fascinating Autumn Flowering 
Crocus. Blooms this October—very unusual. 25, 
5c; 100, $2.75. Post Paid. Madonna (Candidum) 
Lilies large, firm bulbs, 3, 60c; 12, $2.10; 25, 
$3.70. Post Paid. 


A. P. Bonvaliet & Co. 


e GROWERS OF e 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, a ILLINOIS 
































Your Name 
On our mailing lists will brin uu 
ladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 

D. H. UPJOHN 


964 8. Liberty Salem, Oregon 














SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Cut Flowers * Bulbs 


Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s largest and most popular gladiolus 
fields. We have 20 acres in bloom from July 20th 
to Oct. 1st and are located on U.S. Rt. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H., seven miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. Write for ‘our New Fall List. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HORTICULTURE 
“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 
Published twice a month. Tells in detail . what te de 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of Rosthosieama’ activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions aad 
new viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 


beautifully printed. 
Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








lever an 


help to ——— in —~ 
—VJust Out! A complete library brary ot 
pesca hints, 








et Sound and the Puyallup Valley 
DELPHINIUM PRIZE WINNERS 


We raise only the world’s finest strains. 3 in. blooms 
are common; 7 ft. is usual height. Every known delph 
color. Giant double whites—also old rose. Pkt. 75 seeds 
—50c. All varieties in mixture, 100 seeds, 50c; 400 
seeds $1. 

Plants (one year type all sold). Baby seedlings, $4.50 
per 100, prepaid. wo year clumps, as many as you 
want at 20c, minimum 5—(25 or over prepaid). All mixed 
colors. Safe delivery guaranteed anywhere. 

Special: 25 seeds from giant double white for 25¢ 
cash. No Catalog 
DEL PHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 

een Washington 














Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. 
YD) ee new process, Bigger, better, 
quicker crops. More money 

for you! Enormous new 
demand. We buy mush- B00, 

ooms. Write for book. Ti 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Dept. 360. Toronto, Ont. —_— 
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Classified Advertising Section 








Rate i24%.c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 
10c per word “| _—- or more consecutive insertions 
using same cop order tor less than $2.00 ver 
month accepted. » cast WitH ORDER 








Beehives 


FOR SALE—Old fashioned round, straw beehives for 
landscape gardens and estates. G. Korn, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 











Blueberries 


SHAPELY SHRUBS, prolific, delicious grape size fruit. 
Easily grown ordinary garden soil. Booklet. Houston 
Nursery, Hanover, Mass. 


Books 


A gta at WITH WILDFLOWERS” by Geo. D. 
Aiken. New edition $2.50. Spendid illustrations and 
information about growth, care and culture that will be 
worth many times the cost. Book Department, THE 
FLOWER GROWER, No. Broadway, Albany, ; 


Bulbs 


100 VARIETIES—Narcissus, Tulips, Iris, Hyacinths, 
Gladiolus, commercial and novelty leaders. Price list on 
rome, Giacomelli Bros., Box D. Main Road, Vine- 
and, N. J. 


DAF FODILS—Sir Watkin, extra heavy double nose bulbs, 
$2.90 per hundred, $25.00 per thousand. F.0.B. Ro- 
chester, New York. Velsen Bulb Gardens, 1 Caves Place. 
6 BULBS 10c—VICKS SNOWDROPS, — spring 
flower. Blooms outdoors before snow is gone. oc: "60 
this fall. 6 Bulbs (30c value) postpaid or 60 
for $1.00. Vicks Bulb Book free. JAMES VICK, 631 
Vick Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAFFODILS—Blooming size, 50c dozen, $3.50 hun- 
dred, postpaid. Victoria, Emperor, Empress, Golden 
Spur, Orange Phoenix, Poeticus, Sir Watkins, Silver 
Phoenix, Von Sion. Kimball Bulb Gardens, 1412 S. E 
23d Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


40 = DARWIN TULIPS, $1.00. Each item below 
$1. Any three for $2.75, postpaid. Fifty Dutch Iris; 
tity: German Iris; Fifty Colored Freesias; Twelve King 
Alfred Daffodils; Twelve Regal Liiies; 200 Ranunculus; 
= ee Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, 
Yalifornia. 












































Cactus 


CACTI AND AGAVES, 7 varieties prepaid, $1.00. Write 
for pamphlet. Sea shells sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. 
James City, Florida. 

CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Marybeth Clark. Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 

HUNDREDS of fine Cactus plants are described in our 
free, illustrated catalogue. Gates Famous Cactus Gardens, 
Dept. FG, Anaheim, California. 

NEW CACTIi—Much interest and charm can be given 
your Cactus collections whether in dish or desert gardens 
by the addition of woolly Mamillarias and Hairy Old 
Men. Many new varieties offered at very moderate prices 
are listed and illustrated in color in our 1935 catalog, 
which is FREE upon request. JOHNSON WATER GAR- 
DENS, Box R17, Hynes, California. 


Fertilizer 


UNLEACHED ELMWOOD — Nature’s best fer- 
tilizer and plant food. Ne Per ¥ write for circular. 
50 Ib. bag $1.25. 100 1 $2.25, 0.B. Tiffin, The Little 
Garden, Box 810, Timm, Ohio. 


Gladiolus 


PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
ae. |! Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Taft, 
































CHOICE IRIS reasonably vriced. Send for your copy of 
descriptive list. W. H. Kingsley, Hayward, California. 
IRISES—750 newest varieties. ou stock. Catalog 
free. ©. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, O as 
1RiS—Fine sorts. 20 large clumps, isco, $1.00. See 
July advertisement. Geo S. Woodruff, Independence, low». 
DUTCH, SPANISH, English Iris. 100 Spanish, 75 
Dutch, 25 English, large flowering bulbs, your choice, 
$2.50. All three $7.00 postpaid. Vito Conenna Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Washington. = 
JAPANESE, SIBERIAN AND BEARDED IRISES, also 


rockery plants. Select Collection offers. Lark Meadow:, 
West Mansfield, Mass. 




















Lilies 
6 WONDERFUL HARDY LILIES FOR $2.00. Philip- 
pinense, Magnificum, Regal, Tenuifolium, Washington. 


Williamatta. Will all bloom next summer. Relyeas 
Lillie Gardens, Oakville, Conn 











Oriental Poppies 

6 GORGEOUS VARIETIES, husky plants, d.fferent, 
named, labeled, postpaid for $1.00. Also Lrises, Pconies, 
—— Daylilies. R. V. Ashley Nursery, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“WURITEMBERGIA’’—Outstanding dark red and_ three 
beautiful Hybrid Orientals $1—2-3 year roots. R. H 
INDIANA. 








JONES, PERU, 
“TUCKUAWA GIANT"’—Beautiful clear pink Orienta.. 











non-fading color, immense bivvms, tall, heavy stemmed, 
late blooming, cuts splendidly, marvelous variety—$2 
Tele 2-3 year root. R. H. JONES, I’ERu, 
INDIANA 

Peonies 





PEYTON’S PEERLESS PEONIES. The World’s best— 
both old and new. Reasonable prices, Free booklets. 
George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Virginia. 
PEONIES—POPPIES—IRIS, 1000 varieties. 
for Less. 6 choice varieties $1.00; 10 
for $3.25, labeled. Japs or Singles $1.00, such as 
Mikado, labeled. 6 choice Poppies $1.00. Send me your 
want list for special prices. Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 





The Best 
for $1.50 or 25 





SELECT 3 PEONIES for $1.00. 7 for $2.00. High 
rated 3 to 5 eye divisions, prepaid in U. S. 9.8 Therese, 
satiny pink; 9.2 Jules Elie, lilac pink; 9.4 Tourangelle, 
creamy pink; 8.7 Reine Hortense, rose; 8.8 Karl Rose 
field, red; 9.0 Mabel ee 73 salmon rose; 8.6 Primi- 

-00 6 for $5.00: 9.8 Kelway’s Glor- 
* Brand’s Magnificent, crimson; 
\ .0 Phyllis Kelway, shaggy 
rose = Japanese varieties: 9.2 Ama No Sode, ruf- 
fled pink; 8.9 Onahama, rose red, bronze center; 
9.3 Isani Gidui, mammoth white, yellow center. LAW- 
RENCE NURSERY, ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


PEONIES MUST GO. On leased ground. Get list. 60 
best varieties, % to % former prices. Get your share. 
BAIN BROS... MARION, OHIO. 


TREE PEONIES—30 finest named varieties, blooming 
size shrubs Herbaceous Peonies, 150 best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 
PEONIES—Best varieties at reasonable prices. Send 
for list. E. M. Sanford, Madi New Jersey. 


on oe latest varieties. Quality stock. Catalog 
F. Wassenberg. Van Wert, Ohio. 


PEOWIES 25 CENTS UP. Iris i0 cents up. Crown L.Les. 
Free 1 Cc. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn 


THREE $i PREPAID—3-5 Eye i Duff, Marcelle, 
rt, Chas McKellip, Grover Cleveland, Kameno Kero- 
ama, Chas. Gombault, Longfellow, Edulis Supberba, 
fon Brand, Felix Crousse, Madame Boulanger, Ruy 
Blas, Tourangelle, James Kelway, Suzette, Mikado, Jules 
Elie. Emile Galle, Jeanne Gaudichau, Avalanche. R. H. 
JONES; PERU, IANA. 





























Collins 
Grass Seed 





PURE KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED. 
This year’s crop is beautiful, clean and offers you great 
opportunity to stock up for present and future at these 
reasonable prices: 10 Ibs. $2.50; 50 lbs. $11.00; 100 
lbs. $20.00, express collect. Our experience shows autumn 
seeding best. We are sure you will be pleased. WAL- 
NUT LAWN FARM, Route 8-G, LEXINGTON, KY. 








Hemerocallis 


HEMEROCALLISES—Fine new hybrids. Also special 
*‘Long-Season Collections.’’ Write to Lark Meadows, 
West Mansfield, Mass. 











Insecticides 





TOBACCO DUST IS BEST insecticide for dusting and 
fertilizing flowers, vegetables, lawns. Kills cut worms, 
ants, aphis, grubs, snails, beetles and many other pests. 
—., prices. NORFLEET COMPANY, Winston-Salem, 








Iris 





FREE IRIS and Oriental Poppy Catalog describing 400 
best varieties, eleven colored illustrations. Write today. 
National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 


SASS IRIS a specialty, also others. Catalog free. What 
do you need? Graham Iris Gardens, 4410 Judson St., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


IRIS—PEONIES. If interested in getting the best and 
largest Iris and Peony roots at reasonable prices, send 
for our free catalog. Include the names of a few inter- 
ested friends and receive something extra when you order. 
MILLERS GARDENS, Grandview, Washington. 


CHEER UP! If you lost your fine Irises, replace them 
with drought-resistant rhizomes. Melvin Geiser, Iris 
Specialist, Beloit, Kansas. 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
prepaid for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, 

IRIS—PEONIES—POPPIES. 1000 varieties. 100 mixed, 
including Ambassador, Dream, Guiadachau, Prospero, etc., 
$1.00 or 25 choice eogetics. labeled, $1.00. 6 fine 
Siberian Iris labeled, $1.00. 25 fine Dwarf Mixed, $1.00. 
6 choice Poppies $1.00. Special prices to Clubs on quan- 
tity. Send me your want list for special prices. Dr. 
Thimlar Gardens, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 

















Perennials 


12 YEAR-OLD WREXHAM-TYPE DELPHINIUM; 10 
new fern-leaf, golden Achillea; 8 giant Shasta Daisies 
or 8 Oriental Poppies, postpaid for $1.00. Any two 
for $1.75. Ail four for $3.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Madison’s Perennials, Bellevue, Michigan. 


Plants 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. Bloom 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored corsage blossoms. $1.00 
per plant. lLelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, 
California. 























Primroses 
HARDY PRIMROSES. Special collection for September 
shipment. 25 strong plants, 5 varieties, $5.00. (Not 


prepaid—add postage). Walter Ellis, 97 Prospect St., 
Summit, New Jersey. 








Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special Offers 


HARDY NARCISSI and early Trumpet daffodil bulbs. 
German Iris, Blue, Cream, Yellow. $2.00 per C. Mrs. 
Riley Ross, Ringgold, Ga. pi ais 
PER DOZEN; Showy Ladyslipper, $2.75; Yellow Lady- 
slipper, $2.50; Cardinal Flower, $2.00; Pink Ladyslipper, 
$1.75. Catalog. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA, Dodecatheon, Polemonium, dozen, 
$1.00; 100, $5.00, prepaid. Many others listed. Merrill, 
Big Rock. Illinois. 


PINK CALLA BULBS, dainty, rare, 3 for $2.00. Yel- 

low Calla, large bulbs, 4 for $1.00. White Calla, 

spotted leaves, 4 for $1.00. I Eo new 

house plant, 2% inch flowers, Orange, Red, Pink, Blue. 
wrx - 00. Pelargonium, 5 choice French, 2 of 

each $1. Geranium, French, mammoth trusses, 8 

er, 2 rj each $1.00. POSTPAID. Floral Nurseteria, 
R.F.D. Box 237. Colma, California. 
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Tree 


Former 


PRICES 


of $10 to $25 


Reduced 


to mostly $5 


Peonies 


NOW 


for Every 
Garden 





Many Farr customers possess Tree Peonies which bear more than 100 blooms. 
The plants offered on this page each carried five to fifteen blooms this spring. 


The Best and Rarest Plants require no more room or up- 
keep than the Ordinary. Plant a Tree Peony this September 


“People From All Around” Tree Peonies Available for Fall, 1935 
Visitors to our gardens and correspondents by the score NOTE: All Tree Peonies, except full double, have golden 
say that “‘people from all around come to see my Tree center stamens, and all have “crepe-paper” petals. They possess 
Peonies.”” 2 ge and intensity of color found in no other hardy plant 
You, too, can have “people from all around” come to Each 
see your Tree Peonies, for they really require less atten- Akashi-Gata. Semi-double. Salmon............0-++00: $5.00 
tion than roses, azaleas, phlox and other hardy kindred. Ayaginu. Full double. Deep rose-pink................0- 5.00 
For twenty years and more we have planned to produce’ _B. H. Farr. Single. Vivid orange-scarlet................ 6.00 
Tree Peonies at a price within the reach of all sincere Banksii. Double. Pink with darker shades..............- 5.00 
gardeners. Now we have the plants—four- and five-year- Beni Kamada. Semi-double. Rosy lilac-pink ae oa caer 5.00 
old specimens at less than half the prices prevailing from Haku Raku Ten. Semi-double. Pure white Aero tees 5.00 
1914 to 1934 in Snct the peices ase the lowest aver Hana-Guruma. Semi-double. Rose-pink................ 5.00 
; Pr 5 Hana-No-Nishiki. Semi-double. Clear salmon-pink...... 5.00 
Hatsu Hinade. Semi-double. Vivid, striking scarlet...... 5.00 
This is a Tree Peony Year Iro-No-Seki. Semi-double. Flesh and shell pink.......... 5.00 
* : eee - Iwato Kagami. Double. Broad petaled, clear salmon-pink. 5.00 
We have the most extensive list of varieties published La Lorraine. Double. Clear golden-yellow.............. 35.00 
in America since the Foreign Plant Exclusion Act of 1918. Moutan. Single. Purplish red.........000.0ccccueeeucee 5.00 
There is nothing to be gained by waiting. Some varieties Nippon Ko. Semi-double. Clear pink.................. 5.00 
may be sold out within a few days after this offer appears. Reine Elizabeth. Double. Bright salmon-pink re ee 6.00 
Rimpo. Double. Clear velvety red............cceeeeeees 8.00 
. ° . Ruriban. Semi-double. Dark purple.................... 5.00 
Centuries of Sentiment Surround Tree Peonies  shiko Den. Double. Deep rose-pink..-.--.............. 5.00 
Tree Peonies are so named because they are hardwood — M. “er Double. Yellow and burnt orange..... 18.00 
and deciduces cheuks. “Shack” Pacoies might be more ema VUengl. Slagle. Pure white. ...crccccccccccccccss 5.00 


, : Tengo Kuku. Almost double. Deep rose, fading soft at tips. 5.00 
accurate, but back in 536 A. D. the Chinese recorded Yoyeno Homare. Semi-double. A glowing clear pink, as ie 


them as Tree Peonies, and they became the exclusive found in rose Margaret McGredy..............eeeeee008 8.00 
property of the Emperor. Japan received some in 924 Yuki Doro. Semi-double. White flushed pink in center.. 5.00 
A. D. and the first plants came to America in 1787. 

Some American plants are more than 50 years old and 


bloom freely. Many Farr customers have reported a Special Collection Offer 

hundred blooms on one plant, less than 25 years old. In h F 

Norfolk, England, an eighty-year-old plant bears 400 Tos aw 78 the beauty and charm of Tree Peonies we 

blooms from 8 to 9 inches in diameter. Three-year-old Present this collection of a white, a pink and a red Tree 

plants may have 4 blooms, and six-year-olds have had 25 Peony. ; 

blooms. HAKU RAKU TEN IRO-NO-SEKI 
MOUTAN 


Tree Peonies are Easily Cared For All Th f F 
Tree Peonies prefer limed soil, good drainage, sunlight — a § I ys 50 


with partial shade to protect the blooms, and a lee from Sates wales te $08 


winter winds. Feed and cultivate the plants conscien- 
tiously—and your Tree Peonies will be a source of pride FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
and pleasure for a lifetime. Planting instructions are sent 


with all orders. Box 121 Weiser Park, Penna. 
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